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BASIL RIVINGTON’S 
ROMANCE. 


—>—— 
CHAPTER XXIV. 


Oh for ten years, that I may overwhelm 
‘Myself in poesy ; so I may do the desd 
That my own soul has to itself decreed. 
Then will I paxs the countries that I see 
In long perspective, and continually 
Taste their pure fountains 

THE summer came on again. The days grew long 
and warm. June roses blossomed, the fruits ri- 
pened, the grass grew long over Jackie’s grave, and 
= father returned to the splendour of his lonely 

ome, 

Before he went, the natural generosity of his na- 
ture manifested itself, and he pressed Mrs. Chubd to 
accept such portion of bis wealth as should keep her 
in comfort all her days. 

At first the widow refused firmly. He had 
negiected her daughter, and she felt she could not 
touch his money, but he argued long and warmly, 
unfil at last he carried his point. 

** You have not only yourself to think of ; there is 
Mise Colville. If you accept my aid, you will be 
able to rescue her from a position cruelly unsuitable 
to one of her youth and beauty.” 

“Ida would never bear to be dependent on me— 
never,”’ 

“She need not,’? he answered, with a decision 
that showed he had thought long and earnestly on 
tho subject, * You are not fit tolive alone, you need a 
companion, I think you can prevail on her to remain 
as such, 

So, soon there camea night when for the last 
time Ida appeared at. the ‘* Nymphs’ Kesort,” 
wien for the last time her rich, sweet voice 
enchauted the audience, Mr, Caution was furious, the 
arvistes declared her te be mad, while she herself felt 
ouly couscivus of a great, unutterable relief. She 





{MR. GREEN SHOWS HIS SKILL. j 


had not many farewell visits to pay—in fact, only one, 
it was to Night’s Lane, Camden Town, There she 
was received with warmth. She told Matilda of her 
change in life, how she was to leave the “ Nymphs’ 
Resort” and live with an old lady as companion, 
but she did not reveal her true name, As Ada Loville 
they had known her first, so should they know her 
always, for kind and hospitable as the Grubbingtons 
had been to her, there was yet one reason why Ida 
did uot care for them to kuow quite all about her. 

Percy Harcourt’s face was not forgotten; the 
memory oi his smile yet lingered with the lonely girl. 
She was very proud; she knew the circumstances 
under which she had seen him last, and unless they 
were explained, she felt there would be more pain 
than pleasure in meeting him, and so Ida left the 
house that had relieved her in her direst need, and 
went with Mrs. Chub to the small, yet cheerful 
villa at Norwood that Sir Charles Amory had 
elected for his mother-in-law’s residence. Then 
came a season of quiet calm; the reaction after all the 
excitement of the last few months, when Ida had 
leisure to think of the past, of Rivington House, of 
Bianuksbire, last, but not least, of the man who had 
loved her so passionately, so vainly, Duke Riv- 
ington. 

It might be, that now her own heart was touched, 
now she knew just a little of what it was to cherish 
an unrequited affection, She could feel for him as she 
had never done before; she remembered her promise 
of letting bim know at least that she was well, and so 
in the first few weeks after her removal, she wrotea 
simple note, such as friend might send to friend, 
telling him her address, aud that she had not 
regretted the step she took that bright Angust day 
when they parted, but was happy aud couteut. 

“ ‘ * * 4 

Percy Harcourt was at Rivington House, the guest 
of its young master, in that season dear to each 
sportsman’s heart which commences on the first of 
September. ; 

Duke had warmly urged the visit, until Perey, 
with a reluctance he could hardly acknowledge 








even to himself, had accepted it. His word onco 
given he was not likely to recall it; and the thirty- 
first of August found him in Blankshire. 

He was really pleased ut the thought of meeting 
his old friend; it was but the remembrance of a fair 
face and a pair of blue eyes that had caused his 
hesitation. 

The fature barrister enjoyed the first week of his 
visit very much; he admired the fine old mansion 
with its avenues of lofty trees, its winding galleries, 
and sracious halls; he liked the easy. good-natured 
squire, and ever tolerated the saintly mistress of Riv- 
ington; he became a ready favourite with all, rich 
and poor seemed attached by his handsome face and 
genial manner. And so the visit sped happily on, 
none guessing the tragic event that was so soon to 
throw Rivington House and its inmates into deepest 
gloom, 

“TI wonder you don’t marry,”’ said young Hareourt, 
confidentially to his friend, as they sat together one 
evening, in # cosy room, half-library, half-study ; 
** You ought to marry.’’ 

“Your opinions seem strangely altered,’’ said the 
other, with a curious smile : “It is not very long since 
you warned me of the faults and foibles of the gentler 
sex.’ 

“ Your position and mine are different,” said Percy, 
shortly ; ** marriage is almost a duty to the heir of 
Rivington!” 

** Nothing would give me greater pleasure,”’ said 
Duke, half-mockingly, half-sadly, “than to be 
married to-morrow.”’ 

“ What’s the difficulty.—your father would 1 cver 
oppose your wishes. Madame la mére would not hold 
out against the persuasions of her oniy son.”’ 

‘*You forget the other party,” said 
quietly. 

“Oh, there are few young ladies fovlish enough to 
say no to the heir of Rivington.” 

** Nevertheless one, the only one of whom I havo 
cared to ask the question, has said 89.’ 

Percy was silent just for a moment, feeling he hail 
inadvertently touched on a painful subject, P2k0 
continued reassuringly. 


Duke, 
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“It’s no new affair, at least, not very, I don’t mind 
you knowing, @ld fellow, although fill now I have 
kept it a secret, I was rejected last August, and I 
haven’t quite got over it!” 

‘* Who was she *’’ asked Percy, with, perhaps, not 
unpatucal curiosity. 

“You have heard of my uncle Basil”s ward or 
adopted daughter, I forget’ which he called her.” 

** Miss Colville? oh, yes.” 

+ She was left.penniless.at-his. death. My.mother 
never liked her, and so the girl—she was only seven- 
teen, and without a friend or relation in the world— 
made up her mind to leave Blankshire and go to 
London.” 

“Rather Quixotic. Pray = did she mean to do 
when she got there ?”’ sarcastically 

““Work for. her livelihood, a "said. My poor, 
beautiful darling! She was.not fitted. for. it. , 

“* Well 2” 

“T came. emer here the dayyahe..was.to leave, and 
there——-But haee’t. goshrough - it, Perey. .She.xe- 
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‘“Bhe was @mere;ihan pretty,” said Duke, im- 
patiently. 
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The bird, mnhurt, soared upwards, but tue. ball 
did work farymore fatal; it struck! Duke, Rivington 
as he stood in ‘ali the pride of his manhood. 

One faint ery escaped..him, and then he fell 
sens“Jess . to, thes earth, Bis white face tarned .ap- 
wards and exposed to the full glara of the autumn 
sun. 


CHAPTER X XV. 


THE summer sun shone on all, rich and poor, high 
and low, and its rays peeped into Nizht’s Lane and 
tried to brighten that dull thoroughfare, though at 
No. 9 few changes;,had come, save that Mr, 
Grabbington was in a few more, difficulties, his 
patient wife a little nearerthe bounds of. life, and Mr. 
Timothy Sheepwell, whowas still with them, was a 
boarder-no longer, but,injthe proud,position of Miss 
Val’s.accepted suitor. 

twas not & verybrilliant .ppospect for \/Miss 
Vel,.since her lover only »xeagived. from the 
“establish mept ” the: weekly eam wot thirty.sbils 
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Duke was rather fond of dispensing«with 
attendance, and both friends were congratulating ! 
themsel ves,on. being free|from unweleeme eonipanion- 
ship when a. certain Mr. Green, an Oxford fresh- 
man, wuo chanced to be staying at a 
House, came up and begged to be allowed to mak 
one of their party, 

Duke was a true gentleman. He knew that Mr. 
Green’s acquaintance with a gun was of the most 
limited description, but he could not be rude to his 
guest. 

He, therefore,.expressed a pleasure not, perhaps, 
genuine, and the three went forward ther. 

Mr. Green soon proved himself a livingexposition 
of bis name, at. least so fan.as shooting was-con- 
cerned ; his chief idea of that. noble pastime being 
to constantly place himself in the position of a 
target and to frighten :the ‘birds away by his in- 
cautious footsteps and still more incautious voice. 

Duke Rivington bore these foibles with serene 
good humour, but Perey had.much ado to conceal 
his displeasure, and he‘could not-resist aiming a few 
satirical thrusts at Mr. Green. 

“You must have had a great:deal of practice, 
Green. You seem quite au fait at it.’’ 

Mr. Green modestly disclaimed this praise, and 
proceeded to show how little.it was deserved by 
firing »t a partridge within easy distance. ‘The un- 
injured bird flew derisively away, and ‘the charge 
of Mr. Green’s murderous weapon fell harmlessly to 
the ground. 

“Dear me, now,’’ said the young gentleman, 
simply, “ how very fast that bird flies,”’ 

Percy turned away te hide his laughter. 

Juke kindly assisted his guest to make another 
effort with precisely the same results. 

The others, however,..were more fortunate—it 
would be cruel defamation of Mr. Green to say more 
skilful, since surely it was no fault of his that all 
the birds hs aimed at “ flew very fast’’—and when 
a good supply of game was secured the trio began to 
think of retracing their steps. 

“I have shot nothing, absolutely nothing,” said 
Mr. Green, dolefully. 

“ Oh, that’s the birds’ fault. They fly so quickly 
pack haven’t time,” said Percy, with feigned sym- 
athy, 
“ Uhere’s a fine one, at any rate,” putin Duke 
Rivington; “ have another try.” 

Mr. Green commenced to do as directed,, Whether 
he was over anxious or over nervous can never be 
ascertained. He pulled the trigger of his gun, point- 
ing it, as he believed, at the plump pheasant pointed 
out by his friend. 
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A pretty girl.of nip or so opened it; Mr. Har- 
court recognised heras Percy’s youngest sister, a1. 
wondered why her eyes-were red with weeping. 11. 
said, nothing, never showed that he noticed her 
agitation, only spoke a careless, friendly greeting, 
and asked for ee pti 

‘* She is rather weaker, to-night, thank you.” 

-Mr.-Harcourt-had not known of her illness, and he 
said so, 

Doli » and led 
the way to the little | parlour. The solicitor shook 
hands with the invalid, made some pleasant common. 
place remarks, and then sat down beside her couch, 
still wondering why sie had sent for him. 

‘You can go now, dear,’’ observed Mrs, Grub- 
bingtom, to her daughter, “I will ring if I want 
you.” 

‘Theygebedient girl left the room, and for a few 
mome@ants, silence reigned; then in a trembling voice, 
Matilda began : 

“* Youshave always. been kind tee, Mr. Harcourt ; 
when other friends fought sh were faithiul, 
and now La y vour, the last I 
fee trouble gen Lam dying.” 
ast ieee nished visitor. 
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As Lsaid, she,was.a creat deal engaged insbeyfinst 
week of earlyeummertime, so it was Doh. whe Amng 
over her mother’s chair and soothed her pain. With 
loving words, Doll broke to Mr. Grubbington 
that the geutle wife, for -whom latterly he had 
shown 60 little thought, would not linger much 
longer:at his side. “To do the promoter and starter 
of companies justice, this news wasa dreadful blow 
to him; with all his: faults, he loved his wife, and 
when the ‘thought of ber davger was first suggested 
to ‘him, he indignantly spurned the “idea. “By .and 
bye, when he saw its truth; when day. by day she 
grew worse, not better,:-he plied her with questions, 
“What could he do for her?” ‘* What would she 
take?’’ ‘Whom would she see?” etc. 

T'o each and all of these inquiries Mrs. Grubbing- 
ton made but one answer, and‘ that was a reauest, 
which ‘she urged with strauge pertinacity ; and her 
husband firmly refused. 

It was a simple “fetition: 
neither money nor'time to have granted it, and yet 
Mr. Grubbington said “No,’’ till one September 
night, Doll went to him, and ‘kneeling-down begged 
him with tears in her eyes, to‘ do what mamma had 

asked himr;’’ then he soitened. 

“Do you know what she wishes; Doll, that it may 
bring trouble on us all ?’’ 

“T donot: know what itvis, but she wishes it, so 
much, and we ought not to cross her: now.” 

The resnit of this pleading was that before, he 
went out, Mr. Grubbington kissed his wife and said 
with an effort : 

“*l’ve been thinking over what you said; Matilda, 
and you can have your way. Send for Harcourt; as 
soon as you choose, and véll him-what you like.” 

Quite half ‘of ‘the burden of care yassed from her 
thin face as she answered : 

“Oh, Charles, thank you! 

‘* Wants to see me,”’ soliloquised George Hareourt, 
a few days later, as he read a note that had just been 
brought to him, “‘ What should Mrs. Grubbington 
want to see me for? She must mean Percy.” 

Perusing the note a second time, however, and 
seeing Percy’s mame was aot even mentioned, the 
solicitor came to.the conclusion that ijmust be bim- 
self whose presence was requested, and, that very 
evening, instead of returning to his easeful home, he 
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** To what do atlythese questions tend ?” cried the 

solicitor, wkebegan to fear that much trouble had 
I WOmnen’ 

‘ ha! pu. to confess that the 

Dn Youwsaw worked » was not the infant you 

vated ‘to our care, but my own son, Percy Grub- 

bington,’”’ 

* Aud Percy—my Percy ; who is he ?” 

“IT do not know his rightful name. I only know 
that he was the child you sent to us. I was ambitious 
foe my, soe7+myoyn:s0n:and so I changed tie 
children. Oli,/Mr, Marcourtt” 

And her wice grew shrill in its agony of re- 
morse. 

** You cannot blame me more than I have blamed 
myself. Since that day, my life has been one long 
anxiety, a,neyer endipgwfean, a.texturing dread!” 

** Poor soul.’” 

“Tt was Ldid it, the scheme was,mine,; it was not 
Charles’s,fault,.be did. not,think,of it; you must not 
lay the biume te-himyitwyasupy awnact, and deed ; 
so I must-bear evearyphing.” 

She did not look*fit to bear the slightest burden, 
much. less, every thing.agehe.layithere, flmelied and 
breathless, iher.exes dilating,.er pulse throbbing 
with excitement. »And. yet;gle avas,cagier, happier 
than she, had. heen for years, .emen, singesue accoin- 
plished her deceit ; for confession was madeand she 
, need dread. detegtion, no Jonger. 

Mr, Hareourt satpmotionless, mrapped.in theng hit ; 
he.was more puzzledwhan he dadever, been before, 
in the whole course of his, profeasional.experience. 

His adopted sonjand \the Jestiehild of Basil hiyingtou 
were ong and,thesame. 

Percy was the,lawéul. possessor.of all that Marma- 
duke Rivington believed. his,qwn. 4[sewonld, be easy 
to.prove this,; easy 40,seeure:to him hisheatate and 
fortune. But then, what »was to become of Dake ; 
Duke. with his, handsome face and, careless habits, 
who had been bronght.up,te behieve :aimselfthe, heir 
to his uncle's property, and, whe had, no, profession on 
which to fall back; such were his musings, while 
Matilda ,watched.him, as eageriy as though she could 
read, her sentence ia his, 

At laste, spoke, and ,his,tone bore no sound of 
anger, but was,pitying, even kindly. 

“ You have not asked yourfavour, Mrs, Grebbins- 
ton.” 

“ Oh, Mr, Harcourt, Iam almost ashamed to, only 
if you. would mot be hardion us, it. wasn’t Charles's 
fault, and II haven’t much longer: to live j.and, vb, 
I could not bear to die.in prison!’ 





found out Night’s Lane, Camden Town, and:knocked 
at the door of No. ‘9. 
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“Yes, Oh, you won’t send methere; will you? 
And teil Peroy I did not mean. to do himany barm ; 
only «we were'so poor, so-very poor, and it-was such 
a fearfulbtenrptation !’’ 

“+ Ave, it must-have-been 5 L.ought tohavethought 
of that.” 

‘Herfingers were busy with a foltied» paper;rtrem- 
blingly she handed it to him. 

“T heave put it all dowmin writing; siryand Charles 
has signed it too, and a friend as witnessed -it 5 it 


-will be enough ‘won ‘t ity sif'?”’ 


“Por what ?” 

‘<'o prove who Percy is. Thereis one' thing more 
I’d like to-ask;'that you would sot ell him ‘till {I’m 
gone; he has been Bo™good and kind to me, /Mr. 
Harcourt, and I'd.dike, toyhave him think me) bis 
mother to the last; I couldn’t bear to see him look 
distrustfally om me.” 

’ George Harevurt looked attentively at the’ shrunken 
form, and knew she spoke the’ triith ;‘that/she (was 
dying: it could make but a few days;‘at niost aifew 
weeks, delay, and he cofild pot bear to thwart her. 

*¢ You shall have your way ; I promise “he shall 
know uothing while you live.’ 

“© Will,,he- be wery. rich and;, happy ?’’ neked 
Matilda, wistfully, 

‘+ He. will be rich ; I cannot answer your other 
question; Ith t always, bring 88 5 
Percy’s father knew that well.” 

* But it can smodéth our troubles,” answered) the 
woman; who had so-serely known ithe want of, the 
it’? alleded to. | I’m glad Bercy wilk-bwrich.” 

‘* He will make a right use/of bie wealth, «After 
all, these years of waiting may havea good it fluence 
on his after life ;\they may-teael him howto" wear 
the honours that berwas born to.’’ 

*Hashe a'title ?”’ 

“No ; he “is a’sciow ‘of one of Hngland’seldest 
families,’ but yno hatidle’to-bisvname. I 
mast be-going ; I-have*stayed*more’than a beur,jand 
toe much excitement'cannot be good*for you.” 

“ It matters very little,’’ said the invalid;simply ; 
“and your visit has done me‘good. ‘I need! ‘have no 
more fears, for you know all, and you"*bave forgiven 
me. Ob, I shall sleep well to-night.” 








CHAPTER *XXVI. 


Percy Harcovurt—to call vbinefora short time 
longer by the name-of-ris adopted father—rushed to 
the side of) his) prostrate friend, » He raised Duke’s 
head with almost a woman’s tenderness; he called 
on him with gesitle..voice, gradually ‘raised, as no 
answer came, then he, turued.on the,mmbappy Mr. 
Green with passionate anger. 

“Man alive !, what do you stand there staring for ? 
You have done. harm:enough already, why don’t you 
go for help-~assistance ?” 

Mr. Green, who wasin a.stateof utmost.penitence, 
neede i no-further bidding ;.he started off. at.the top 
ot; bis. speed,..screaming ‘‘Swop.;thief!’’»in| his 
londest..voice ;. which, very applicable «command he 
hardly ceased to) utter,,till he. .reached,Rivington 
House. 

The squire hearing this singular..ery,-wentout to 
meet him, under the firm conviction-that;anattempt 
had been made to seize his-family plate. 

“Have you caught them ?”, cried, he, exéitedly. 
‘“How did -you findsit, out ?”’ 

Oh, Mr. ‘Riviegton, make baste! make haste !’’ 
exclaimed poor,Mr. Greens who in bis. great distress 
had well nigh lost bis wits. 

“I don’t understand,’’-said the squire; helplessly. 

Then Mr. Green commenced an: explanation, he 
was very nervous/and very: flurried, but the listener 
understood: enough to: make him send off a messenger 
on horseback for the doctor, ‘and himself with one or 
two trusty servants, hastened to his»son’s assistance. 

‘‘ Whateverdid you «mean bythat: absurd cry of 
“stop thief ?’” he asked testily. 

“I thought people always. criedthat when any- 
thing went wrong,” answered the freshman, simply. 

Mr. Rivington made no answer, he redoubled his 
speed, and sent Mr. Green forward to guide them 
through ‘the wood to ‘the ‘spot-where he had heft 
Duke ; the father’s heart-was sore, he did-not know 
the extent of the-evil, buthis only’son had*met with 
re accident, and. that was enouglt to awake) his 
ears. 

Through the mazes of the wood,'they at length 
reached the spot, which, alas, might perhaps in after 
years have to be pointed out. as the place where 
Duke Rivington met his death blow.’ The two were 
just as Mr, Green had left them ; Perey kneeiivg on 
the ground, supported Duke’s bead, and tried hard to 
staunch the life blood that flowed so freely. He 
isonet up as Mr. Rivington “approached, and said, 
Sadty : “ 

“ There.is no change, I cannot rouse him.” 
Then ‘tke servants, at a signal from the father, 


raised their young.mastersin their arms, and. the sad 
procession started, Not.a.word was spoken, for the 
hearts ofall werefull, totbink that he who-had ‘left 
his. house that.jmorning...so-full of;»health jand 
strength, should «be;borne,to .it:a few. hours. later, 
juhelpless: and: wounded. 

At last Mr. Rivington, wbethoughtohimeslf of his 
wife. She.must.oot.sea.her firstborn without some 
word of preparation or warning. He resigned | his 
place nearest.-the.still.figure to. Percy Harcourt, and 
went on ‘at a quicker pace to meet his wife. The 
story of the thieves*had-reached her ear, and she was 
eager to know what,they had taken, whether they 
were caught. Marmaduke answered her with 
patience, themvhe'said gently : 

“ Therreport of  teieves-was false,” Bligabeth ; ‘but 
another trouble,*far worse, has come'te os.”’ 

‘Phe: mother’s heart» was quick ‘to*take’ the fear. 
“Is it Duke ?” she whispered. 

‘*-kye,"Duke}+he-has been wounded: by a-gun shot; 
they are bringing him now. Elizabeth, you will be 
brave; for‘his-sake.”’ 

4 Pewill try.” “ind her voice~had a‘softer ring, 
that even‘in his grief bad no unpleasant sound in 
vher-busband’s ear. 

She nee ied all her courage; she'stood in the hall 
with’ ter husband, and watched them carry in ‘her 
first-born child, her anly son. Without a word,ishe 
led the way to the spacious room .she herself had 
allotted’ ‘to’ Duke, when’ ‘first’ they came to take 

ssession ‘Of bis »uncle’s home ; ‘she watched them 
i thestili form on the*bed, without a moan or tear, 
only ber face was very white, and her lips were 
‘tightly pressed together, as she knelt down, and took 
one of theicy.hands in bis ‘and gently chafed it. 

She might be stern and harsh to dthers; bat this 
was ber only son,.and. she loved bim passionately, 
intensely. “Mr. “Green had not followed so far, he 
had quitted'the ‘others in the hall, and.now he. sat 
alone in the dining-room, afraid to meet the squire’s 
eve; afraid to hear -repreaches fall from the lips of 
Mrs. Rivington. "He could not bear to witness (the 
grief of which he was the wretched cause, and so 
he sat in the grand .room, now 80 ..utterly, so pain- 
fully-deserted, and.heard the constant tread of foot- 
steps toand fro. He longed to.meet them, to \ask 
the question: whether:Duke yet livedjibut he could 
not nerve. himself for the effort, and so, ihe sat on in 
suspense. 

Far different was it-with Percy Harcourt. For 
years the:intimate friend of Dake, he felt for him an 
almost ,orotherly. affection; he had been: with him 
when, the.accident: camey and) he could not leave him 
asotil: be: \had heard :the, doctor's: verdict, And so 
when Mr. Gilson, @ practitioner of some skill, who 
was the! Rivington’somsual -atéendant, arrived, ho 
found the father and mother watching beside their 
son, and near them the handsome face he had 
observed the:previous' Sunday in’the village church, 

The oldman had known Duke from early child- 
hood; used as ‘he was to scenes of sorrow, his voice 
vtrembled as ‘hoyazed on the-wreck of what lad been 
so recently a man in the pride ofhealth and strength. 
‘Under his direction some more powerful restoratives 
were applied. And, in about an hour’s time, a slight 
groan proclaimed that'Duke Rivington was yet num- 
bered with the living. 

Soon after'the medical man took leave, ‘and Squire 
Rivington and® Peroy: followed him “from the room, 
tovextract a more candid opinion than he could be 
expected. to. give. in the presence of the sorrow- 
stricken mother. 

‘What is it; Gilson ?’? cried the squire ; “ speak 
freely ; I am: no woman; I can bear it.” 

“Mr, Rivington, it-is impossible for meat present 
ito give any decided opinion. With your permission 
I will telegraph for Dr. B——, and when we have 
met:in: consultation, I shall be better able te satisfy 
yeuranxziety.” Marmaduke Rivington shuddered, Dr, 
(‘B—— wasithe physician of the county, sekiom, or 
never employed).eave in cases of ‘the utmost danger, 
) generally called:inas # last resource ; sending forhim 
did indeed sound ominous. 

“Gome, come,”s said ‘Mr. Gilson; kindly ; ‘:you 
«must cheer up, squire, it Will never do to show such 
a@amelancholly face. to' Mrs. Rivington. You will 
need your courage towupport her-besides, though its 
an ugly wound enough, . Your son is young, and bas 
an excellent constitution.” 

As readily chesred ms he-was easily depressed, the 
father accepted this view of the case, and wringing 
his friend’s hand, returned to the room which in all 
the stately mansion was now the most precious to 
him, Mr. Gilson turned to Percy, to whom in the 
agitation of the :moment the squire had made no 
attempt to introduce him, 

‘I think you are Mr. Harcourt.” 

* Yes.”’ 

Will you walk with moto thelodge. I have some- 
thing to say, and we.can .talk: more freely there, in 
the open air.” : 








But he was so silent on their way, that Percy 
thought he must have forgotten the communication, 
and reminded him of. it.” 

“Yes, I was forgetting ; are you any relation of 
the Rivingtons ?”’ 

‘* None whatever.” 


‘‘ Then L can speak freely to.you. ‘‘ They,” and 


he,pointed with his finger to thé-honse, which was 


fast becoming lost to their.view, “could hardly 
bear it yet. Duke will never:necover; this is his 
death blow.” 

Almost; stunned by the suddenness of the news, 
Percy evied, breathlessly : 

** Are you quite sure?” 

‘© Assure as mortal can be. LIwould save him if 
any effort could, for he hag grown wp under my eyes 
and I.love him dearly. 1 proposed sending for 
B——,. because it will be.a satisfaction for them to 
remember. afterwards. ‘He eau dono good.” 

“Percy, wes simply »speechless.‘from, grief and 
amazement. 
‘The talkative doctor continued : 

* How did it happen ?” 

‘* And then Peroy collected himself sufficiently to 
give a short account of whe affair. 

Mr. Gilson was indignant against the rashness and 
stupidity of Mr.{Green. 

“ There,” he said, hotly, ‘tthere, are fools in the 
world, and I suppose he’s one of them. Why 
couldn’t he have shot himself, “We could have 
spared him much better'than one so full of hope and 
promise as Duke Rivington.” 

They had reached the ladge. ‘The doctor’s pony- 
carriage was waiting. \He sprang into it and took 
the reins, 

Percy pressed forward to ask.a parting question. 

“When shall I be back, eh ?”’ repeated Mr. Gil- 
son, “I shall drive: over,to —— to;meet B——, 


and then we sliall coma back together.” 


“You think he will last till thet?” 

“Yes, there is no immediate danger. He might 
live a week, but I don’t say he will. 

‘And with the echo of the last words ringing sadly 
in his ears, Percy Hareopurt slowly retraced his 
steps, wondering why so much evil had been 
allowed to happen to one so true and noble as 


‘Doke, 


Not many months after he understood the work- 
ings of Providence, and confessed that it was best. 

When he reached. the honse, the dreary, desolate 
look that sickness, ever brings: seemed already to 
have setiled over it ; mo sound was heard, save the 
muffled tread of servants, as they passed to and fro 
what was now felt to be emphatically the room. 
Percy felt the gloom, and it struckon his heart asa 
fim foreshadowing of What .was.tocome. Le sat 
down in the diuing-room as Mr. Green had done once 
before on that eventful day. Was it possible that it 
was so short a time since he and Duke had had that 
confidential chat! and then he féll to thinking of 
Duke’s love story, and he wondered how it cuuld be, 
that the passionate life ‘affection of such a heart 
should be.refused. Whether if Miss Colville knew the 
blow. that’ had fallen, on her,.suitor she would 
not regret the-words that had sent him from her; 
would not wish she had said “Yes,” and accepted 
his loving care for ever and ior aye. 

“It’s very strange,” muttered Percy, ‘ but some- 
how all the best‘men, those who really are worth 
tre name, seem either to’ give their hearts where a 
return of love is impossible, or else to many pretty, 
waxen dolls,;who haveneither the power nor will to 
aid or cheer them. Poor Duke, your fate has been 
the first. Iam not so good as you, yet I wonder 
what mine will be.” 

And somhow at'that' thought, despite his anxiety 
for his friend, the-dmage of Ada Loville rose up 
before bim, as he had. seen her in that narrow 
London street, face to face with the wretched 
woman from whose-abuse. he had afterwards rescued 
her. 

He sat there :unconscions of the flight of time, 
till a ‘servant noiselessly. opened. the door, and 
ushered in Mr, Gilsonand a small erect man in spec- 
tacles, who, despite. bis. unpretending appearauce, 
was yet no other than the great physician. 

Percy rose np and followed the twodoctors to the 
sick room ; he did not enter with them, but waited 
outside the door a very few: moments, and then the 
three returned to the dining-room,*where during 
their absence a servant had placed 'a lamp. 

‘ Shall I leave you; would you like to consult in 
private,’ asked Percy, who, inthe time of trouble 
seemed to.take upon himself the duties of a near re- 
lation of the house, 

‘*No, thank you,’’*-was the courteous reply of tlio 
physician , “I ean do nothing more than Mr. (Gilson 
has already done. I may leave him in perfect con- 
fidence to watch the case for me.” 

“TI think it would be a satisfaction to the squire 
if you would stay yourseli.”’ 
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“ Were there any good to be accomplished by my 
doing so, I would not hesitate, but there is nothing 
to do but to wait and watch. I will be with you 
myself early to-morrow.” 

“And your opinion?” asked young Harcourt, 
eagarly. 

‘He can never recover; the bullet has pierced 
the lungs, and hv can only last afew days, perhaps a 
week, not longer.” 

“ May we tell him?” 

In his present state of stupor it would be useless, 
by to-morrow I trust his senses. will have returned, 
and he will remain conscious to the end” 

All night Percy paced the dining-room; he was 
surprised at the tirst dawn of morning light to see 
himself in the long mirror, pale and haggard, and 
still in his shooting costume; retiring to bis own 
room, he doffed the latter, and then he went out into 
the grounds ; more than an hour did he spend among 
the flowers, ‘‘ Nature’s Comforters,” as some writer 
calls them, and then he returned to the house, to be 
met by Mr. Rivington, who was evidently seeking 
him, 

‘* Better, much better,’’ said the latter, in answer 
to Percy’s questioning glance, he is awake now and 
asking for you.”’ 

A few minutes Percy and the friends were to- 
gether. Duke Rivington lay on the bed, where Percy 
had last seen him, almost as motionless as then; bis 
face was deadly white, and the blue veins in his 
forehead were fearfully distinct; his eyes were 
bright as ever, and his old smile flickered on his 
lips; he stretched out one hand to Percy, and his 
mother, who had been sitting with him, rose and left 
them together. 

Oh, what a difference was there now, between those 
two friends, Oh, what an awful change four and 
twenty hours had wrought in Duke; he was the 
first to speak, and his voice was clear and distinct, 
though very low. 

**] knew you would come.” 

“T would have come sooner, had I known you 
wished it.” 

‘** Where is Green ?”” 

‘Gone; he went late last night. Ob, Duke, to 
think that his stupidity should have brought you to 
this.”’ 

** Do they kaow he did it ?” 

‘ ° ” 


“ Then don’t tell them, they will think it was my 
own cun, and I had it then,” 

“ But why should you?’ said Percy, impetuously. 
**T should like him to be well blamed for his worse 
than carelessness.” 

“You will not mention it, Percy,” said the 
sufferer, confidently. ‘ You-will keep his secret for 
my sake,”’ 

“I should like to see him thoroughly exposed ;”’ 
but when he had said the words, he regretted them, 
their revengeful tenor seemed so out of place in 
Duke’s sick room, beside bis pale suffering face ; re- 
penting his warmth, Percy said in a gentle voice: 

‘Don’t disturb yourself about him, Duke, he’s not 
worth it. 1 will screen him for your sake.’’ 

Then came a long pause. Percy was watching his 
frien‘, and hoping against hope, that the doctors 
might after all prove mistaken, and poor Duke was 
preparing to ask the question, that few mortals can 
ask, without misgivings, 

* Am I very ill ?” 


(To be continued.) 


A NEW FLESH-EATING PITCHER PLANT. 


Tue “Darlingtonia”’ is described by Mr. Henry 
Edwards, who discovered it in August, 1875, at an 
altitude of from 1,000 to 5,000 feet, near Mount 
Shasta, in California. It most affects boggy spots, 
particularly those known as “‘ deer licks,” and is 
by no means difficult of cultivation, being best 
treated by being grown in a soil of peat, or peat 
and chopped sphagnum, kept wet, not merely moist, 
the pot or pans to be placed on a wet bottom, frame 
or cool-house treatment being the best in winter, 
warm greenhouse or temperate stove in summer. 
The leaf of this plant, which is tubuiar from top to 
bottom, sometimes reaches the height of 3ft. 6in., 
with a peculiar twist in the atem; the brightly- 
coloured hood being as large as a man’s fist, divided 
in front and above the mouth into two lanceolate 
lobes, somewhat resembling a long and loose mous- 
tache. The interior of the tube, about half its 
lengtu, is smooth and semi-transparent, for insects 
do not care about venturing into dark places. But 
from tuat distance to the bottom it becomes more 
opaque, and is thickly set with fine sinuous hairs, 
pointing downwaris, so as to facilitate ingress and 
prevent egress. In forty tubes he opened, Mr. Ec- 





wards discriminated forty-three species of insects. 
belonging to seven orders, all of which he enu- 
merated. The soft and digestible portion of there 
had been absorbed and assimilated, but the harder 
integuments remained undissolved, the largest 
number of victims being attracted by the most 
richly-coloured tubes. 








FROM DAWN TO DARE. 


1. 


Two little ones, at the dawn of day, 
Among the flowers of spring at play, 

All the laughing and jocund weather ; 
While the brooklet brawls at their gladsome 


feet, 
And they and the birds and the waters 


eet, 
Sing, and laugh, and rejoice together, 
Oh! blithe the hours and bright the flowers 
In Infansy’s sunshine glancing; 
The heavens are gay when we live but to 


play, 
And the days in a whirl are dancing. 


1, 


A youth and maid, in the deep noonday, 
Among the roses of June astray, 
All in the heart of the rich, warm 
weather ; 
While the full stream murmurs their steps 


beside, 
And they and the birds of the blissful tide 
Love, and dream, and sing low together. 
Oh! soft the time of the Summer’s prime, 
When beauty and youth are glowing ; 
Bright the heavens above when we live but 


to love, 
And the weeks in a dream are flowing. 


Iit. 


A man and woman, at set of sun, ; 
Move, hand in hand, through the woodland’s 


dan, 
All in the depths of the golden weather : 
While the river rolls through the glooming 


land, 
And they and the birds and the waters grand 
Droop, and sigh, and complain together. 
Oh! sad the ways of our latter days 
When the Autumn of life blows keenly ; 
The skies are o’ercast when we live in the 


past, 
And the months move on serenely. 


IV. 
Two quiet graves, in the still night-tide, 
By the wintry sea rest side by side, 
All in the hush of the snowy weather ; 
While shoreless away sweeps the darkening 


mere, 
And they and the birds and the waters drear 
Repose at last, and are mute together. 
Oh! happy and blessed the solemn rest 
When, at last, from the world we sever ; 
It is but a deep, an eternal sleep, 
And the years roll on for ever. 
M. D. U. 





——_—— 


WHEN once a concealment or deceit has been prac- 
tised in matters where all should be fair and open as 
the day, confidence can never le restored, any more 
than you can restore the white bloom to the grape or 
plum that you have once pressed to your oot ay 

How often do we try, and persevere in trying, to 
make a neat show of outer - qualities, without 
anything within to correspond, just like children who 
plant blossoms without any roots in the und, to 
make a pretty show forthe hour. We find fault in 
our lives, and we cut off the weed, but we do not root 
it up; we find something wantiug in ourselves, and 
we supply it, not by sowing the divine seed of 
heavenly principal, but by copying the deeds that the 
principle ought to produce. 


AMUSEMENTS, 


eee 
THE DRAMA. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Arrsr a run of French drama with Dumas’s 
‘* Etrangére,”’ the Haymarket management has given 
its audience a treat in the revival of the boistorous 
fun of O’Keefe’s comedy ‘‘ Wild Onts.’’ Thore isa 
picturesque freshness in the old-fashioned scenes of 
the English comedy which tastes agreeably and hasa 


PUBLIC 





natural flavour after the heated, highly-spiced and 
artificial situations and dialogue of the French play. 
‘* Wild Oats” was last piayed at the Roy»lty three 
seasons ago, when Miss Henrietta Hodson pleasantly 
personated the Quakeress, Lady Amaranth ; and no 
doubt her success on that evening has led to its 
revival at the Haymarket. Mr. Charles Harcourt 
was the volnble and versatile Rover ; and Mr. Howe 
gave a vigorous portrait of Sir George Thunder, Mr. 
Clarke’s Ephraim Smith was a most amusingly con- 
temptible life sketch of a puritanical hypocrite. 
Miss Marie Harris, Mr. Brand, and Mr. Kyrle 
supported the minor characters. “Wild Outs” 
has drawn good houses, as it deserves to do, 


THE GRECIAN. 

**QueEn’s Evidence,’ the joint production of 
Messrs. George Conquest and H. Pettit, now success- 
fully performing at this theatre, is an effective drama 
of striking situtation and enthralling incident. ‘The 
interest is sustained until the fall of the curtain, 
and the artistic mounting and vigorous acting of the 
play conduce to its deserve: hold on the public mind. 
Mr. Conquest’s Jew is admirably mirth-provoking, 
and the child’s part by Miss Amy Conquest shows 
hereditary stage-talent of an exceptional order. 
Messrs James and Sennett and Mes‘tames Miller and 
Victor deserve praise in the minor parts. 


Tue rollicking buffoonery of “ Nemesis,” which 
had so long a run at the Strand, is again, in its revival, 
crowding the little theatre. 

The Lyceum closed on Saturday, after an excep- 
tionally short season, with Mr, Robert Buchanan's 
dramatic coup d’ essai, “‘ Corinne,” 

It is reperted that the Marylebone Theatre has 
been “rented” for “ religious services,” and that 
these will replace the pantumime at Christmas. 

A burlesque of Verdis “Aida,” entitled “Oh, 
Aida; or, a game at Pyramids,’’ is the novelty at the 


Strand, 

The “New Magdalen” displayed Mrs, Wilkio 
Collins as “Miss Gwilt” at the Globe for three 
nights, the first night being the beuefit of Miss Ada 
Cavendish, who terminated her engagement on Satur- 
day night, 

Lhe Old Italian Opera House, Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in the Haymarket, is at last advertised to 
be sold by public auction, or by private contract. 


. ALEXANDRA PALACE. 

Tux great July Rose Show, postponed on account 
of the backward season for roses, was a grand suc- 
cess. There were 250 entries of roses in the 26 
clases, and the display, which was in the great 
concert hall, was magnificent, all the great a 
and leading amateurs being represented. essrs. 
Pauland Son, of Cheshunt, asserted their supremacy 
by winning the first grand prize for 72 distinct 
blooms. The next prize, however, was taken by Mr. 
Cant, of Colchester, who was also successful in three 
other classes. Mr. Charles Turner won five first 
prizes, and Messrs. Paul and Son, besides the premier 
prize, took first in three other classes. ‘I'he amateur 
growers were especially strong, and the special 
varieties, which were massed together, contained 
some glorious flowers, Tae Alfred Colombs and 
Marie Biamanns, Dake of Edinburghs, Marshal 
Niels, and Prince Beatrices, deserve especial com- 
mendation. The collections of dwarf roses in pots, 
from Messrs. Paul and Son, were eminently beau- 
tiful. 

Brockmann’s circus. with the trained monkeys, 
elephants, ponies and dogs, cuntinues its attraction. 
The Baden-Baden concerts, which are given in the 
illuminated grove, are truly admirable, bot: for the 
selection of the music and th. vocal pieces, which 
are executed with an artistic ensemble and tasto 
rarely found at al fresco entertainments. Another 
most attractive feature has been added in the Even- 
ing Promenade Concerts, of which the first took 
place on Tuesday the 11th, being attended by 6,000 
spectators. Mdlle Rizarelli, Madame Demeric 
Lablache, Signor Rona, and Paladini sung selections 
from Il Trovatore to a splendid orchestra conducted 
by Mr. Weist Hill. Our readers will regret to hear 
that Sir Edward Lee, whose managerial enterprise, 
talent, and general urbanity have won for him 
“golden opinions from all sorts of men,”’ is about to 
retire from the onerous post which he has held through 
a period of unparalleled difficulty. He has accepted 
the appointment of director of Maoley Hall, Man- 
chester. A writer in the “Whitehall Review 
says, respecting this change:—‘* When a body | 
capitalists have been fortunate enough to get hold o 
a gentieman to manage thcir property, they do not 
appreciate him, which perhaps is their misfortune 
rather than their fault. Anyhow, Sir Eiward Leo 
has resolved upon removing to Manchester, and when 
he goes all manner of good wishes will go with bin. 
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VINCENT LUTTKEL; 


OR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” etc, etc. 


> ———— 
CHAPTER XXX. 


L’HOMME propose, le Dien dispose, 80 once again 
the evil designs of the wicked man miscarried, and 





‘his cruel devices were brought to nought by what 


seemed to the ordinary observer the merest 


-chance, 


We have mentioned the loquacious ouvrier whose 
acquaintance Mr. Straps had made on his first 
journey in search of the slippery M. Lamont, 

This thoroughbred Parisian escamoteur, though as 
lazy a “loafer” as even a Yankee seaboard-city 
could produce among its mixed herd of immigrants, 
had, as most of his tribe have, a trade or calling. 
His was a profitable one, too, when he chose to follow 
it, for he was clever at modelling those little figures 
and groups which are first cast in lead bariened 
with antimony, then electroed in bronze, ani are 
known as “articles de Paris.’’ Tobacco stoppers, 
imitative of solid bronze, presentirg either a cari- 
cature ora faithful likeness of the reigning sovereign, 
be he emperor, king, or president ; of the popular 
leader of the opposition, of the pretender to the 
throne, of the acclaimed stage favourite, or most no- 
torious demirep, in fact the effigies of the celebrity 
of the hour, commanded a ready sale among the 
Bohemians of the French capital. 

Mr. Straps’ friend had just been peculiarly 
felicitous in producing two of these little figures, one 
tepresenting Henri Rochefort, of ‘La Lanterne,’’ 
the other Mdlle. Cora Pearl, as she appeared at the 
Porte St, Martin, in @ dress so marvellously decollété 
as to draw down the condemnation of the not over- 
fastidious Parisian censorship, 

These two statuettes were at this moment a furore 
amon g the students and fast young men of Paris, 
‘and, as they fetched a high price, our ouvrier was, as 
he said, “ coining money” at the dancing salons, 
and in the Quartier Latin, wirere he had his abode. 

As Jaques Simon was “an bon enfant,” he had 
the entree of Mother Gambard’s, and was not un- 
frequently a customer at Tourlourou’s, 
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[MADAME TAKES HER FEF. | 


He was so on the very afternoon when that per- 
sonage made his circnitons journey to the lodging- 
honse where Fitzgerald lay perdu, 

The fellow had told Straps and his master some 
wonderful story of his adventyres and the artful 
dodges he had put in practice in his search, most of 
which would have succeeded “ii” something had not 
happened. 

Jaques Simon had just received from Jasper Dor- 
rington @ very covsolatory pecuniary reward to 
soften his disappointment, with renewed promises in- 
the event of success, and it wae this reward,in addi- 
tion w his Inck with thx tobacco-stoppers, which the 
thirsty ouvrier resolved should go to liquidate a 
score which had for some weeks been chalked on 
Madame Tourlourou’s black-board, and be further ex- 
pended in such drinkables and eatables as his taste 
.and means would procure. 

Jaques Simou was in high favour as he said, en 
coquorico, when ‘l'ourlouron returned from his mis- 
sion. He had squared accounts with the formidable 
landlady and had ordered a pint of white beer, and 
this, with a salad and crab, the ouvrier was devour- 
ing when Tovrlouron, who had delivered his 
message to Luttrel in the private parlour, joined the 
company in the drinking-room. 

“Ha! Jaques Louche,” cried Tourlouroa—we 
had forgotten to mention that Jaques Simon was 
affiicted with a squint—‘‘it’s good for aman with 
straight eyes to see you. Where have you been 
hiding yourself, my hero of the Column. I’ve not 
seen you for a decade.” 

The allusion to Jaques Simon’s exploits in a barri- 
cade fight near the Place Vendome quite balanced 
the personality of the “Squint-eyed Jack,” with 
which the landlord first saluted him. 

“Take an absinthe, Tourlovron,” said the 
ouvrier, “and I’ll play you at domino who shall pay 
for it.” 

“© What? play for liquor in one’s own house? Iv’s 
against the gospel, Jaques; but I'll drink an ab- 
sinthe at your expense, to show I have no malice.” 
And Tou: lourou laughed at his own joke. 

“Sit yourself down here, I say,’’ went on the 
ouvrier, ‘I’ve something to tell you,” 

Tourlourou did so, at the same time pointing his 
thumb over his shoulder towards the glazed partition 
which separated the parlour from the common room, 
he whispered : 


“ All rubbed off there 2” 
Jaques Simon grinned, rolled one eye on its axis, 





and equinted more frightfully than ever, then he! 
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drew a small red canvas bag from under his blouse 
and chinked it on the table. 

Tourlourou smiled. 

“Six sous,” said he, 

Jaques put the coins in his hand, and Tourlonrou 
went to the bar and, handing the money to maiame, 
drew himseli a double quantity of absinthe, as his 
spouse at the instant turned her head to auswr a 
customer, 

* And now for your adventures, Jaques,”’ suid 
Tonrlourou, seating himself. “‘I'hey said all surts 
of things about you while you were away. ‘I'he 
general thing was that you were occupying apart- 
ments inthe Hotel de Grille; some said it was on 
suspicion of debt, but no one asserted it was jor 
loyalty to the Empire. Ha! ha!’’ 

** Much obliged to kind frieuds for their inquiries, 
also their good opinion, but I’ve been engaged in a 
most important inquisition, no less than an endeavour 
to discover a witness in a great trial in England of 
a claim to a thousand millions of money and immense 
estates, which cannot be settled without this wit- 
ness. ‘The English Minister of Police is now in 
Paris about the business, and I see him every day. 
We are quite familiar, I can tell you. ‘Jaques,’ says 
he to me ouly yesterday, ‘we all rely on your 
superior sagacity and kuowledge of Paris for this 
discovery. What we should bave done without your 
intimate local acquaintance with the city I really 
don’t know ing 

** And the English Minister of Police said this to 
Jaques—ha! ha! ha!” laughed Tourlourou, ‘ does 
the English minister squint also! ha! ha! ha! 
Why, you gobemouche, there’s no English Minister 
of Police at all: and if there was he’s not a thief- 
catcher.’ ‘Trourlourou’s knowledge of England was 
acquired by his being engaged in smuggling for a 
time, and by having had the misfortune of a trial, a 
conviction, and an imprisonment in an English gaol. 

Jaques Simon would have struck Tourlourou, but 
that he was afraid, so he pocketed the affront, aud 
again pulled out the little canvas bag, ‘The sight 
checked Tourlourou’s insulting horse-langh. 

“ Excuse me, friend Jaques, I cried out, because 
I thought I saw the wolf—I was not laughing at 
you. Ahem! you’re well breeched, I see, my child, 
and I am always respectful, I hope I know how to 
be so, to customers who can and will pay. Allons, 
mon enfant, another mug of white beer ?—” 

* No; black Baverische,”’ said the ouvrier, half 
sulkily, “ it is fuller in the mouth.” 

This time the liquor was brought and the money 
taken by madame, 
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chatter utterly deserting him, “you see, madame, the 
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“ Coquin !” said she, addressing Tourlouron, 
“why are you making the house disorderly by your 
loud laughing ? I thought some hyena had broke 
loose from the Plantes. Pretty order I can keep, 
when the proprietor, as he calls himself, makes noise 
enough to wake the dead,” 

“It was Juques’ fault, here. He told me he was 
in daily communicatioagwith the English Minister of 
Justice—”’ 

“ Aud why should he not, jackanaypes !”’ 

* A beau meptir qui vieut dé loin, madanpe,"yegaid 
the ouvrier, paligely. ly remarkyociggipat the 
Minister of Polige,, oe es of Jmahice, was 
my friend.” 

‘ Aud you, imbesilogaaestimenit a good-anaiomer 
in that boisteruns amayebegauee, he, is .depapredyby 


tle conversation Gi peapledaatAren id nobdenew uct IgM adaueys 


a scelerat as yourself? AyAmd shat, 
Jaques Simon, did thejaghish, mimistur say teyou" 

‘He said, madame,de ad bbe, highest comsider-4 
ation, for my oer wonldoaye!! reward my 4 


gop jdlroy 


sermiees if | s sahe importanty 
witness L weampaahine ret “just aompmaen. Mousien 
Tension rou, ag.jomdaenrd, Bs a nber. 


+ Neyer prensa lpn lg 
wi ghter @'43m, here, ’ibewatrant.” , Aud 
truly my Lenslesroy’s iaco gare aennaane | ni 
fact. i 

‘Go on with yourstery,:please.” F 

* Well, You see, madame,,veing ay i 

great inquiry, I have really.mwot Lad 48-0 Fg OppOR- 
wnity before to-dayymamel;as | desired: orgs 
in on my old épigads,and seule, my Jjittlesasegmni-— 


but lepyghat pass. //Liesminister.saidatoggney Dod 


LOL AYAPPALY CEpenseom trguble ine siadin gyegiapiy thir 


Mopmour Lument, Jormillions of mone xyand) the frhoMKou, 
bhesestate/Ditekburn, haugeamarely }4rahon 


righiulbeir | 


u ehiog,bia.”” 
id Lelyeas gouyrig yt?) Did,you say Maagieur | 
Le s 
* Yes, hes, the 
call him. 
St. Landry. 


whereabouts,” 

“Tiers!’’ exclaimed madame. “Hold your 
tongue, you blundering ass! See what you’ve done 
to sell the secret to that sham nephew for a light 
Napoleon,” and she drew out the coin from her pouch 
and looked at it closely. ‘Ssveated by the Jews, | 
declare, and I dare say ever so .many sous, light. 
And for this scurvy ccin you've. sold the pa-s toa 
mouchard who will. get: theusauds, offrancs, for the 
discovery! You're an honest.aman, a ood child, pz 
true L' renchman, and here’sa Londou moughard--now 
I remember he said.hewas Daglish—and shig.sot, 
this dolt, this plat, has been fooled by.an. Boghsi- 
man! Ah, poisson @’Avril, 1 must see. to.every thing 
or all goes wrong. -Va,.Monsieur Simon, I, will 
follow you to see and give ,iniormation to the Mini- 
ster of Justice. I will denounce to,him the missing 
witness ; and we two will shara.the reward.” 

The, cuvrier seemed.as if,this rapid .speech had 
taken away his breath. ;; He. bad: by shis garrulity, and 
self-cousequeace, delivered himself bound band and 
foot into the hands of;,the resolute Jandlady. 

{! Butrrmadame—’’ he :stammened,. his magpie, 


mipister, that ia—’’ 

“Oh, nonsense 5; either you have been romancing, 
and this. law. case isall sham,.endthere is no anini- J 
ster in, the business at ali-min«whiclyease it won't 
be. lucky. for.gou.te show your.face hereagein—or. 
youare the tellexof truth. Lean diselese,the hid- 
ing-place ; of Mogsieur J,amon'y if there .are proper 
persons irom England who .seck shim. ,;]f not, they 
shall not find him. Lead, tbegvay,.monsieur,” said 
madame, gathering up the bottles, glasses, plates, 
and jdisjes. ‘'l’m.ready, ‘Vquriowrou, you musi 
mind,,the, place, and keep sabery.do.you. hear. me, 
convict, antil. my reture.” 

Jaques Simon did not dare..to-utter another ob- 
jection. »Madame,tsisted. a byight red:and yellow 
cotton kerchief round, her head jafter the, iashion of 
the pays de Caux, of, whichsheqwas a native, donned 
a very ‘ loud” shaw] with «scawlet.and. yellow stripe, 
and drawing her, bright. »blue petticoat. through her 
pocket-hola, displayed her neat buckled.shoes and 
handsome legs to the. admiration.of,ail with a taste 
for robust.and fully developed symmetry. 

“ Allons! marchons !’’;she repeated ; and Jaques 
Simon, though he.bad,shot a royalist.geveral, and 
it was said. bayoneted two royslistreuegades durjog 
the, last. barricades, ‘fell, in’”’. at the.word of. cam- 
mand with submissive discipline. 

“Ts it far,” inquired madame, ‘to the hotel?’’ 

“It is the Hotel,de Louvre.” 

“ Good! , You will accompany ume. 
ain I to ask for?” 


What name 


ik, ydere, usuered maggap 


Rnglish (Captain, .as. they aseidto+ 
He that raked up-the:bellpanetal at,tiyeue 4} 
There’s a rare coil to find him,and-—the }» 
man’s fortune made who wiil give tidings~ of his }. 


Estrapes. He wiil introduce us to Milord Sir Dor- 
rington and the Minister of Inspection, Fox- 
craft.” 
*: At your pleasure, Monsieur Jaques. You ander- 

stand the English etiquette better than I do.” 

wArrived at the hotetJaqnes Simou soon founds Me. 
Straps, to whomy beating about, the. bush, 
Madame Tourlounoyypmaemuced her business. She 
\tad.gome, she saidjt@give the necessary information 
«yous der frieud andacquaintance Monsieur,amout, } 
yaovided always. gaa@k thease who wished to fimd him 
ad no, evil ,ippentions-tewards him. Mr. Straps 


hastomeds te dpis-jnasterpqmibbydhe glad tidings, tuat' 
br 


wie, 09 Aim a woman, wiho* 
ronldeqnopiy she. pete the a Am 
p'¥odor Jaques: Simaw’¢. reputabjomeqmith* 
4 rou.duspegpott'oxeryaft Praacnbecetit 
tragedies 
jer..tateyahe 
weresence of Jasper Dorrington, remgainingin the cane’) 7 
hrogin during the igterview by thegermission of his 
jae ster. 
‘ni “he-explas ation ig already honruehetihamantent 
it was ercameed thatel aspen .D gton and Mr, 
Baten should agg xt memmiensa mrects phe ouvrier at 
CULO Y' ay RaRRD e anti q ibe takep to th@gded- 
it a \Fitegerald. “Ryis 
yo ame (Puereupon Jasper 


Wdeving left for Lapdonhetsey Mx, S 







eae ing his ,aaaeetmire, presented 
Yowiti eat iy his libe' 
entiong w the. discov er, 
®.J aq uss re tue adive. 
‘g doe al ig q <ddpadermeans i 
yok yd oly i by or 
Nglubility ; lamer Sau: 


Bele, 


-and Sigaps ee “tomwhe. ove 


their long and anxious search. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 


A FEARFUL storm of lightning and, thunder, wind 
and rain, a tempest and deluge combined, burst toat 
night over Paris. Unfinished baildings with their 
sen ffoldings (for the city wag then in fall process of 
Haussmannisatjon by tle Imyeriat: vaste e} were blown 
down, trees in the Bois de Boulogne, the Jardin des 
Plantes, and on the older Boulevards were splintered 
or overthrown. Stacks of chimneys and roofs were 
laid. in ruins or oarried:off, ‘and the: foul-smelling 
gutters of. the Oité ran reeking with: black peeuleuce 
into the swollen channels “of the filthy Seine, which 
rushed ‘like a gorge i sewer downwards with’ its 
muddy : stream in tenfold volume, flooding-the wood- | 
yards and sweeping away a- million impurities from 
the usdally“ill-drained. metropolis. 

-'These-who: have-seen a night: sterm in Paris.may | 
realise«the-creaking and .rattling of casements (in 
the old houses a Frenchwindow.was nevermair-tigh t), 
the thousand and one:dreadful noises:of..loose. doors. 
shutters, and gates ;.they.ware simply indeseribable. 
Inthe middle of: this glemental hurly-burly, a sleep- 
less.man: stood at, an,open casement.on a third flour, 
gazing out, into daukness which, was, ever;and 
anon alternated with, the almost blinding. ateal-blae 
glare of the,lightni ded, at ashort interval, 
by an explosion londer than. artillery,-and. rolli ng 
~away in .reverberations that. 
shollow. earth ,and,.echo;through +thelabyrigth, of 
veatagoabs.on. which the. gay dwellings.of- the living 
are built. 

The wan,was Vincent, Luttrel. | ‘Tho, suspense and 
forced inaction were to his restless. spirit torgure. 
All night, be paced his chamber, and at.esch re- 
curring, streak. of electric light be leaked forth, into 
the east eng raltienente brows, as if cursing the slow 
approach of 

At, length. the vielonce,of the storm, abated, the 
scattered.c flew in torn, pnd streaky. fragments 
before the wind. There was a bright golden streuk 
on, the horizon, 

And lo! the Morn. in russet,mantle clad, 

Walks o’er,thedew of yon high,eastern hill, 
calling forth the. rustic. labourer to his, toil, and 
awakening the melody of birds, the low-of kine, the 
hum of bees,and sending up, the «incense. of fragrant 
flower and the fresh savour of herb, grass, fruit and 
tree to,salute the,Giver,of all this beauty, health, 
wealth and enjoyment teman, 

Alas! none of this was seen, felt, enjoyed, or even 
understood by Vincent Luttrel. 

His whole soul was bent upon the execution of his 








“‘T bad better, first.see the attendant, Monsieur 


- ae. gt louroy 


to ,shake the | 


merely as the means of effecting his fell purpose. 
Once again examining his case and its deadly con- 
tents, he appurelled himself, this time adding a 
large travelling-cloak of waterproof material. ices. 
ing a small valise, le descended the stairs softly and 
detethe house. 
in half,.an hour he was in front of the cabaret of 
Tourlourou. 
Phacayery dingy establishment, among its other 
yuses, segved as an early. breakfast house for a 
few,lowgiabourers of the quartier, and seon after 
Lagtrel’s arrival was apened.by a yawning, unkempt, 
anwashed y. who proceeded to boil a large 
d:copper -eylinderby,aid of sugdry sticks of wood. 
Lu; this eesselan, atwocious decection of chicory and 
L+ye suppl yplace-and usurped the 
name'of ovifee with, the mterg,of the dingy es- 


4 geblishment. 
/iny but “the proprietor,” 
inguiry, ** was not 


on the Quai, 
storm. 

CW Dea biay ‘Lourlourou, who had 

bsp be ’ hedaat thefirst streak of 

day) gine to westdapmntbe fatigue of 

ate a: opure.i.He was,fast asleep 

er A j Sabu after some 


Wee < Apedbr olusacedede dy ngshim sensible 
























vier 7 ; 
ofathe erratic “Ere ie #.promise of 
abe, doy halose tae lenhibivs toghesabade, of his 


ers. sew est 


good friend; Lygee retinese ! mo use 
ut apeatians that per- 
i Il am hew,of M. 
Ae xpthor the + Hydo not 
- Plake; -FouyEH which 


speech /with my 

4 you wall of myygssertion. 

reward, tweuty gol Napoleons, which 

I will put into your hand the moment I see my 
uncle. Do you comprehend ?” 

Tourlourou did comprehend. He also compre- 
hended how triumphantly he should turn the tables 
on his virulent O.jurgator, and how he should show 
that trigmphant virago that yhe,;wasg pot; the doit 
she declared bim to bo, besides-this there was a mine 
of wealth he had within hii grasp. 

What if he should lose the chance by delay? He 
would therisk, avd, without loss,of time, lead 
this» affeetionate nephey to his relative, pocket the 
twenty “* Naps.,’’ and leave the rest to luck. 

“Monsiear,” he said; “you ere right, they have 
made a fool of me, but I now see my mistake. 
They’ve been trying te persuade me that—excuse me 
for the word-»that,.you. were, %,mouchard, but I 
didn’t believe’vhem. You’re uncle is not twenty 
yards from thigapot. I i nag you, .to the hone, 
) Point out you, biseom, alwa; ed that 
size me Sepeomained, gold, po then I have fulfilled 
p wy part of the.bargain 
“Lead the way, then ; the reward is ready.’ 

‘Twenty, paces, and ‘ourlourou pre 

Sager aan 8 lodgings 

¥ Posy me mel y stiri yet. aid dgubtful 
there Wi be for an, ur or two,” Tyurjourou. 

«“ But, sa is the rib, and Ty '¢ rOQWL As .up 

broad step-ladder, in ‘the back yard, which yon xyxca 

-by tho passage through the house.” 

“Is there no meen of arousing, them,.or of, gaia- 
ing admit 

“The first is very doubtful, fs mother don’t, go to 
sleep till mprning, and then, I sep aay, pretty 
tight.’ *But I. know how ,.o open, e, door phot 
waking her, as I’ve done many a time. mae here’s 
the cord,” an‘ Toarlourou Inid hold of ‘a knot glose 
to the, dgorpost, and invisible toall but those wio 
knew where to fee} for it. He, pulled it, and the 
heavy olil black door yielded to his hand. 

A’ foul smell of rum, bad. cigars, and some yet 
worse odours came from the dark, close passage. 

+ Keep close to me, friend,” whispered Tourlgurou 
entering, “ take-eare ; one step down.’ 

“They passed along the passage ; “Pourlourow lifted 
the latch of the back+dvor and they emerzed into day- 
light.’ They were at the foot’ of & broad step-lauiler 
with a hand-rail,-ascending to the upper-floor of what 
might have have been a glazed workshop, but was 
now a sleeping-reom:or sleeping-rooms ;* the windows 
for the most part covered with discoloured -paper, or 
filled. with beard to supply the: place of the broken 


glass 

Up this ricketty stair ‘Tourlourou preceded Lut- 
trel, and when they had. veached the top he tried the 
handle of the door :yIt was locked. 

Luttrel looked .disappoimted ; sbut» ‘his. guide 





murderous design, and he hailed: the smiling. morn 


laughed, and. winking his eye peeped in attwo or 
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three cracks, in order to gain a view of the interior. 

“The old gentleman’s as fast as atop,’’.said Tour- 
lourou, “ but I’ll soon get at him.” ) 

Thrusting his hand through a large square of paper 
the man néxt putin his -héad atthe aperture. 

* Hist! hil Monsieur Lamont:—don’t alarm your- 
self—It’s I, Tourlourou, and-your nephew, come to 
see you.” 

‘‘Tourlourou? what in,the name of diabolus has 
brought yon here at this hour’ of.the morning ?’’ said 
a hoarse voice. M 

**It’s your nephew, I tell you, ‘whose cara Mother 
a brought to you yesterday.  Qpen the 

‘oor |” 

“That's very easily said; good Pourlourou;but not 
a0 easily done.’ ‘Mother Gambard makes me *#afe,.as 
she calls it, by keeping the ‘key in her pocket;-and 
locking’ me in’ every night, *so you must askvher for 
the blacksmith’s daughter, good Toulourou.”’ 

“T’'d assoor try to get's tamb-out of a-wolf’s jaws 
as‘ try ‘to get anything out of Alother Garmbari’s 
pocket at’ this‘hour’of the»morning.. But #lié’'ll let 
you have it, sir, no doubt, in an hourerso;'when'she 
gets uf.” 

Imttrel muttered am-oath; then, taking his turn at 
the ee Pearlourou;: he ‘appealed to’ Fitz- 

rakd. 
ar Ah, my good uncle;’ésaid: he; cheerily. ‘*How 
ib delights moto find you are: so much better than 
they reported. I bring release, libertyand good 
news. i You are wanted im: Hrgland as witmess in a 
great trialyand younfortune will be made..Ads honour 
to ourvtrusty~friend: Tou u, without) whom I 
should never have discovered you.” 

(Phis was spoken vin -Frenca,sand. Ponrlourou de- 
vouredhevery~ i 

* Aha!” thought he, “I am right after all.; How 
T:}-crew.ever my suspicious wife !, . Monsieur, have I 
earned, my reward ?’’ 

“You have, my brave fellow ; and now it only. re- 
maina)to get me the. key.” 

“Twill get yon a. picklock: that wilk.open that 
poor fastening in no.time,.but as to the. key, that jis 
another matter.’ 

‘tMake haste, then,’’.said ..Luttrel, impatiently. 
“ n.the,.door.and you:shall have-the gold.” 

“J fly, monsigur,”’.said. Tonrlouron, aud departed 
in search of the instrument. 

_He was gone some: half, 4n; hour, which to Imttrel 
seemed an age, and when he retutried the lock 
proved both strong and of a peculiar construction, so. 
that another quarter of an hour was consumed before 
Luttrel gained admittance and seated himbélf bythe’ 
side of Fitzgerald’s bed. 

.He now.hastened to get rid of Tourlourou. ' 

“ Here are the Nap#.,”’ said’ he,.counting the gold 
into his hand, ‘‘and do not forget to give my’ best 
respects to madame,-and ‘tell’ her ‘E fergive: her for 
her unjust'suspicionsagainst me. ‘Aurevoir !’’ 

Tourlouroy lost no time in returning home,but he 
found dtring” his ‘absencs' that‘his better half had 
arisen, and, as might be supposed, had) become 
furiously-enraged ‘at *hishaving: left’ thechouse and’ 
her-interests to: take care of es, 

*‘Ah ! coquin,ean you'mever be leftin charge of 
the’ place for % monient but-you run away from: zyour 
post.” .Mali i ,»\were: you:mot branded’ 
with Dfor your Oa;and: it shasidene syou no 


good.* Seelerat ‘that“you'/are,;howrany respectable | 


woman like-amyselfveame teoxmarry;such an object, 
I eannot tell. “Hereiwill»be the: greateiEnglish 
milord, and the minister, and the secreteries,and I 
dun’t know who,,tomeat me here-preséntlysand no’ 
place y = tat greek Boglioh thilopd abd 
* A lalanterne wit an i iloyd, an: 

the ministeryand theimseere 

them !. vAvfico foryourishabby.atrans! A. -bas 
milord.iand. ten..wivasdorthe, nephew of,his amcie 
who;carries, & dagful) of portraits of .tiether 
nephew. of: hia wnele,and is worth athonsand of she 
original .himself.; See ere; seo.here |” ;and’ Tour- 
lourou,, drawing-forth.a, leather money-beg, swung 


it mound his;head,; and then, chinked it inthe palm | 


of his left hand. 
‘How ,many.are there, good Tourlouroti ?”’,,asked 
adame, eagerly. 
* Just as.many, again as half, my lové,” réplied 
theradisnt Tourlourou. “See what the coguin, the 


seelerat, the forcat, the deserter, the lar-r-ron, has} 


been earning while his belle épouse has been snoring 
and ‘dreaming of. the ‘English milord, ‘apd the 
minister, who may not come‘after all, and'if they do 


won’t bring the shiners, .’Tis the early bird thas, 


picks up‘ the worm, my angel, and talking of birds, 
my pretty wagtail, one Of ‘those’ shifty’ songsters: in 
the hand is worth two im the bush !”-and bff "dashed 
Towrlourou with a well known ballad’ of Beranger,s 
‘Phe Actrobat.”’ 4 


Oh! Iwas born.an,acrohat, 
My start inlife was somewhat humble ; 
My father cried, ‘‘ Come out of; that !’’ 
And .kicked me. out..of doors —to 
tumble. 


taniesyand.all therrest of ' 


‘* & supple back,?’ says he “ you've. got, 
And in your face of brass a lot ; 
Mist ahepara.dmp, and;:watch \the 
at, 
‘You'lk prosper.as an acrobat.”’ 


‘ T titled through the world a space, 

When a.rich nobleman. employed me ; 
In alamented poodle’ s. place, 

The pay and prog’ both overjoyed: me. 
The: dog, it seemed, had tumbled well, 
But my. flip-flaps bore’off the bell ; 

on om how'you" jump, and watch the 

at, 

To prosper as an:acrobat. 


His:lordship fedeme on the best, 
—— suddenly it chancedthey proved 
im 
‘An dnterfoper im the nest ; 
sQuty forthe rightful heir, they:shoved 


him, 
| Islepshimmgopthe: Lord knows where ! 
wknd tambiedsfor the:rightful heir ; 
eee jump, and watch the 
oi hat, 
‘Torprospermas an acrobat. 


Scarce wag the new one in, when back 
Theold ?un;came. I didn’t.grumble ; 
I, who believe,in,gruband sack, 
— more before his lordship tum- 
ec. 

‘But lo | again.they.places change ; 
Whon. heavensupports I won't.derange ; 
.»- 50; mindkwhere you.jump, and watch 

the.hat, 
¥ou'll.presper.as.an acrobat. 


So reign who will I'll tumble still ; 
‘Torforfeit.one's employ were folly ; 

T’ll twist and turn, and eatrand swill, 
And lead a life most awful jolly ; 

Since folks, who, jump and .turn~ them 

round, 
More great than J.elsewhere abound ; 
T'll leap my: best, and watch the hat, 

And prosper as an acrobat. 


‘ As'this merry political satire was capitally sungiin 
an excellent-voice, and with natural comic humonr, 
madame did not even ‘care to: interrupt the singer. 
} Indeed” Tenrlovrou’stalent in'this line was one of 
} the ‘attractions of ‘his cabaret; and‘it. was by his 
vaiging ‘of '“’LheFifth of ' May,” and “* Way for’ the 
F yg Cxrabas,?*at a | ca etmrye the ‘banlieyx,” 

that he had’won the formidable madame Henriot jas: 

a ‘wife. “That Indy; as a: represeutative ‘poissarde, 

might have: made pald‘ Madame ‘Angot,-and, at‘ the 

‘conclusion of’ the lay’of: ‘“fhe Little Red Man,* she 

declared aloud her mtention’of »marrying the singer, 

as non’ but a bon enfant could ‘deliver such # ballad 
“with*such* chic. She kept her’ word, and-‘thus 
Fourlourow was married, bon gré mal gré, +o the much 
“admired Therese; firat 'dameié Halles. 

‘ Phe reader musb~¢xcnse*this' digression: for ‘the 
 kake‘of the'ty pical*Parisienne, to whom tlie Londoner 
has been chiefly introduced through «the nmsic of 
Offenbach. and: his imftatory,in opera bouffe, 

But Tourlourow had. other listeners besides his 
“wife ‘and’ the*twoor' three early customers’ of’ the 
P wine-shop. 

‘Three strangers had: entered: and: ranged ‘them- 
‘selves’ behind '"Madame’ Pourlourou, and as‘ ‘her 
husband cut his tastgaper'and gave‘his last jumpin 
the’ “break-down,” a-ringing * bravo!;'bravo !” came 
from one of’ them. 

“Jasper ‘Dorrington ;‘who with '“Inepector 
i Poxcraft,attended by’Mr. Scraps; had been added ito 
the appreciative . 

“Wh t+ messteursy \ten“'thousant : 8. ‘This 
~biffon *here “has “been jaurasing us r bis fashion, 

which’ I--hope-ryot!lbexcuse: bub» whem he :pegins 
‘there’s no'stopping hini.” 

» “Indéedyniadante adic: Jasper Dorrington; politely, 

“thereican be-no need to” apologise forsuch w clever 

comi 'Mgvaieut! Poarlourou.'' Ebad ‘noiden'of 
his’gréit tdlent;-or Pasgure’you I should have-asked 
him for one of his chansons before Elefthis courpany 
blast evening.”’ 

'“ You''do.me tronour, milord,”’ said ‘Tourlourqu, 
making # military salute. 

“ Tourlowrod,’’ said ‘madame, with a wink’ at-her 
papouse, {I wantionewdrd with: you:before you con- 

duct:these'gentiemen te M. Lamont. ;@ne mi:ute'of 

a. little. private (business, milord,”. said: Pherese, 
\ addressing Jasper J errington and his friend, tynnd 
ime@areat- your setvics,’’ » And she led the: map diuto 

the litthegiazed:harbour,'Tourlouron following. 

‘ More wgrist)te the mill,’? said: that personage 
gleofally. 

f* Of. course;we are:in duck’s.way, Tourlourou. 
'But we mostmot ‘throw away fortunes favours. “We 








j-ave both growing older, Tourlouron, especially your- 


self from the loose life-you’ve led, and we must savo 
money for a rainy day ora revolution. Give ne the 
bag, good Tourlourou,make- haste that milord iway 
not suspect us—quick !"” 

Tourlourou drewithe bag forth, but held it back 
#8 madame tried to clutch it, 

“T have my club to pay,-and ns contyibution to the 
‘Marianne,’ and sisubseription for the deported 
Communists ; so I shail take two pieces for my petits 
soins.” 

“ One Napoleon is enough, surely ?” 

Tourlourou di not seem to hear, he pocketed two 
gold pieces, and handed the rest tomadame, who took 
them quietly and locked the bag in a small old- 
fashioned armoire. 

« Step:down to Mother Gambard’s, ma chére,”’ sug- 
gested Tourlourou, “and start off the nephew before 
I conduct milord.and his friends to this wonderful 
old golden goose---who’d have.thought that seedy old 
joneur would have laid. such eggs? I'll. keep these 
—— amused until you return aad report the coast 
clear.’ 

“Good, the idea does you credit, Tourlourou, and 
is worthy of myself. Of course they will drink wine 
while I’m gone.”’ 

She stepped.out of the little parlour, followed by 
Tourlourou. 

‘Gentlemen, I,must crave your indulgence a few 
moments, ‘Fhe:person,you seek is under the care of 
medical attendants, and I ust get a written order 
to admit you.to: his. bedside, for he is there confined. 
Tourlourou, you will sing these gentlemen another of 
your ditties. to beguile the short time I shall be 
absent.. Adieu for the present, milord and messicurs, 
au revoir toute suite,’-and away sailed Madaie Tour- 
lourou. 

‘* Milord, you have overwhelmed me with your 
praises; can I*bring you anything while madame is on 
+her journey ?” 

“Yes, @ bottle of the best Burgundy, which you 
must help us to drink, mine host; and if youll 
flavour the wine with ene of your songs, it will make 
the time fly pleasantly.” 

‘“Willingly !’?and Tourlourou calling his assistant 
the wine and glssses were placed on the table and 


-} Straps was calied to wait-upom the three, Tourlourou 


-being: voted into the chair.at the head of the table. 

“ Would you like a song ofthe revolution—I mean 
the first and realone ; or.of the Empire—the first and 
real one too, or of the Res‘ oration, or——” 

“ Of any or of all; friend Tourlourou,” interposed 
Jasper Dorrington, “ with such a voice as yours all 
songs'are good.’’ 

“Ventre gris, but believe so,” replied Tourlonron, 
 well,shere goes one of the: whole of them,”’ and off 
he'troled the song we have alrendy spoken of —— 

“THE Little RED MAN‘OF THE TILE KILNS,” 
I wish I may never-move 
If I haven't worked.as charwoman here 
Forty years and. above, 
' In:the Tuileries’ Palace yeartarter year ; 
And here—for my. sins, no doubt— 
I've been terribly .put.about ; 
“In thé hole where I,snaoze whenever I can, 
“By a visit: at night drom the.LIFTLE RED 
MAN! 
Ye'saints in Heaven who sing, 
Pray for our blessed. King. 


Just imgaine, my dears, 
\ Allittle lame devilsall*dressed in red, 
» A hump rightcup to‘his ears, 
A horrible squint.and a ‘carrotty head, 
« A nose so hookediand long, 
«= A-foot with adouble»prong, 
And. a voice+Lord:savewus !<whenever it 
croaks, 
It's a notice to quit-to the Teileries’ folks ; 
 Ye.saints im, Heaven’ whoising, 
Pray for,our. blessed: King. 


“Tourlourou ;heré tossed off abumper of the red 
‘wine?and said; in a dry, comic tone : 

“ “We begin with the 92, with your permission, 
‘messigurs.” 


Issaw him—-I mind it well— 
In the: terrible year of ninety-two ; 
Nobles and Princes all :fell 
From.our-excellent King-“twas a sad>to-do! 
Then HE: came in a:blouse, 
Red-cap and wood+shoes ; 
I was dozing away by the chimney-blaze, 
When.he came in and croaked the ‘ Marseil- 
laise ;’ 
Ye saints in Heaven who sing, 
Pray for our blessed King. 
“The next ‘time, as the old woman télls us, 
esaw him was'on the 9th Thermidor, gentlemen.” 
I was scrubbing away 
When-he popped: up the gutter, my wits to 
scare ; 
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» had business that day 
With the excellent citizen Robespierre ; 
Oh! he was powdered fine, 
\nd talked like a divine ; 
And (as if at himself) with a laugh so prim, 
\'o the ‘* Supreme Being” went humminga hymn. 
Ye saints in Heaven who sing, 
Pray for our blessed King. 


17 


‘*In March, 1814, he paid the old charwoman 
anothe: visit, you see,” 


I'd forgotten him quite, 
he TERROR had driven him out of my 
head ; 
When he popped in one night ; 
‘Is the excellent Emperor doomed ?” I said ; 
Of enemies plumes a crowd 
He wore in a toque so proud ; 
And sang to a vive—I mind it well— 
“Vive Henri Quatre” and ‘‘ {.a Belle Gabrielle.” 
Saints in Heaven who sing, 
Pray for our blessed King. 


“ What happened to the good Bourbon you shall 
hear another time. So,” 


Now, listen, my dears, and try 
To keep it a secret, if keep it you can ; 
"Lis but three nights gone by 
That a visit l’ve had from the LITTLE RED 
MAN ; 
He voes laughing and rubbing his palms, 
Chanting cathedral psalms ; 
He touches the earth with his forehead and nose, 
{hen puts on a Jesuit’s hat, and—-goes ! 
Saints in Heaven who sing, 
Pray for our blessed King. 
* * * * * 


“Vor the love of heaven, make haste! Not a 
moment's delay, for your lives! Follow me you that 
are men!” 

[vt was the voice of Thérése Tourlourou. 

Lie three men started to their feet. 

“ Vollow me,” repeated the woman, and all four did 
8v, 

Jasper Dorrington and Foxcraft, with Tourlourou 
and Straps in close attendance, keeping at the heels 
ul thcir courageous conductress. 

(To be Continued.) 





MR. F. CAVILL'S GREAT SWIM. 


Mr. Cavity is a stoutly-built, dark, broad Teu- 
touic-fac: d man, 5ft. Shin. high, and 39 years of age. 
His black bair, beard, aud moustaches ure kept close 
trimmed, and he seems to have a somewhat stern 
expression gleaming from his beetle browed eyes. 
Iudeed, as he stood in cuerpo in the forecastle rub- 
ing himself, and then the tight fitting. short-armed 
tiannel, and small pink-striped lion cloth, well over 
with yellow, and (pace practical naturalists) very 
ancient and fish-like smelling porpoise oil, he 
wonderfully resembled that stout gladiator one sees 
now in every shop window, standing in the midst of 
ihe arena, his foot on his fallen adversary, and look- 
ing bard through his visor at the Emperor for the 
signal of the inverted thumb—only Mr. 0, had 
ueither helmet, ner sword, nor indeed any other 
forcign appendages, 

Cavill struck out at once with a right-side stroke, pas- 
sin T'raitor’s Gate at2.46.15,therain spittingslightly, 
the sky very dull, and the billiard-marker, with the 
water at every stroke rippling half up his face 
dropping behind. The little boys, of course, were 
taken in agaim immediately, ‘'he Lon:ion Dock en- 
trance Was passed at 3 p.m., with billiard-marker 
forty yards astern; Tunnel Pier at 36.45 Here 
Vavill indulged in « few overhead racing strokes, 
wud paffed likea grampus, Shadwell Dock entrance 
was passed at 3.12, and sheering over towards the 
«hor shore, Oavill, for a time, indulged in the breast 
+croke, and passed Lavender Dock Wharf at 3.22, 
‘ae two swimmers, Cavill leading, and Sampson, 
‘ue billiard-marker, scowling cadaverously, as he 
putfed through the spray, his back spotted like a 
panther’s with acne, or something, and his locks 
shorn, a8 somebody said, perha; s by some Delila, most 
uncomfortably close --passed Milwall Dock at 3.38. 
along the northern shore, Qavill here took a few 
breast strokes again, but not once did he change to 
lefi side. 

_ Penn’s Yard was passed at 3.47, the sun shining 
fiercely, and Cavill'’s face looking somewhat pale, 
Here Samson gave in, having, as he said, a “slight 
tuuch of the cramp in the hocks,” and was taken on 
board @ wherry. Cavill pas ed the Bellot monu- 
ment, Greenwich, at 3.56, Cubit Town Pier at 4.7, 
indulging in a few overhead racing strokes again to 
cross the river. 

Dlackwall Point Dry Dock was passed at 4.19, 
Cavill’s dear old mother here looked anxiously at 








him, and disclosed herself by saying, ‘Oh, do give 
my poor son acheer!” and we found the boat was 
full of Cavills—-a pretty little girl frolicing in the 
forecastle, two fine little sailor boys capering about 
the decks, and others, no doubt, elsewhere. Cavill, 
still indulging in right-side strokes, passed Charlton 
Pier at 4h. 51m., having, as the old lady said, twice 
taken a little whisky since starting, and taking 
some again at 4h. 55m, 

North Woolwich Gardens were reached at 5h. 
4m, 45s., and the Gasworks passed at 5h. 23m., when 
a couple of fresh swimmers leaped overboard from 
the wherries, and for a while disported themselves, 
amidst a perfect hurricane, a cyclone, in fact, of 
chaff—passing round and round, from wherry to 
steamer, without a word of ribaldry, but with occa- 
sional flashes of wit that might even have begotten 
some in Dr. Samuel Johnson—one rather original 
compliment, we thought, being, ‘* You would make 
a gooi image for a black dranght, you would !” 
the Chemical Manure works being passud at 5h. 
35m., when the wherry witty man hailed us with, 
“ How are you getting on, Augustus ?”” and compli- 
ments were freely renewed on both sides, somebody 
on the paddle-box being told “he looked like a 
boiled boot.” Cavill here took a few breast-strokes 
again, likewise a teaspoo::ful of beef jelly, and some 
ale. 

The Halfway House was passed at 5h. 51m.—that 
is, two and a quarter hours after leaving London- 
bridge—and the Dagenham Dock board at 6 p.m. 
The stench from the river here was,as usual, terrible, 
and we far from envied poor Cavill, sniffing and 
puffing away, as he was, with his nose in it, spurting 
forth the foul fiuid in spray, and now looking as black 
asacoal. Erith Pier, or, more correctly speaking, the 
point opposite it, was passed at 6h. 45m.—i.e., 4h 
9m. from London. A remarkably handsome bargee 
(ironically speaking), with a stubby, liquorish-look- 
ing face, like that of Friar Tuck in the old vignette, 
wherein he and the Black Knight are depicted 
carousing, was here told that ‘ he looked like one of 
the Prince of Wales’s Hingy horniments, and that 
they wouldn’t keep him at the Zoo!” at which he 
grinned with delight. The wonder was that Cavill 
could keep countenance, but he turned a deaf ear to 
all, and puffing away like a porpoise turned on- his 
right side. “ The Duke of Connaught” here passed, 
and ssluted him with ‘ Britavnia rules the waves,”’ 
from fife, fiddle, and drum. He passed Purfleet at 
7..3, amidst cheers and much waving of cambric 
from the crowded-from-stem-to-stern-with-people-re- 
turning-from-Margate-saloon-boat ‘‘ Alexandra,’’ and 
had a salute from the fog-whistle on board the 
passing “‘ Wansbeck.” ‘Bravo, Freddy! Go it, 
Cavill! Stick to it, old buy! Only two miles fur- 
ther, the captain says,’’ were the cries now ringing 
in Cavill’s ears, for the tide was very slack, «nd it 
was doubtful whether he could goon. ‘‘ Don’t do 
it, Fred, unless you like,’ floated in motherly tones 
across the water howover. “It’s all very well, 
muttered she, “to cry ‘ Bravo,’’’ as cheers came 
ringing from the boys crowding the nettings and 
rigging of the old liner lying off there, and from 
two little urchins perched on the fore and main 
trucks, or, in the language of the poet, like little 
Billee “‘ on the topmost tree!’’ at 7.30. 

At 7.45 p.m. a mulberry-nosed inebriate, a perfect 
study for a gargoyle, left the steamer for a row ina 
wherry, at on speeded with a perfect ovation— 
the very welkin (snd there were lots of welkin about 
ringing with cheers, chaff, and laughter—for he h 
been very funny and amusing, and halted just short 
of annoyance. all th way down,and had never been 
offensive, however victim he may have been. 
Somebody remarked, however, that he ought to have 
taken a few bottles of beer with him. “Brayvo, 
Cavill! Goit, Cavill! Stick to it, Cavill!” and a 
perfect charivari of noises, now most unnecessarily 
urged on the swimmer to persevere ; his r old 
mother’s anxiety being pleasingly ag to see, 
“ My poor head does ache so,’’ said she. “I should 
like him to do it, you know, if he wishes it; tut I 
shoul:!n’t like Fred to hurt himself.’’ Cavill seemed 
to have some magnetic sympathy with her, for just 
then, at 7.55, he did what she called a “ little tum- 
bling ’’ for her amusement. 

At 8.7 he did some breast strokes again, took fur- 
ther refreshment, and then playfully pawed und2r 
water a swimming companion, about a quarter-of-a- 
mile above the beacon opposite Greenhithe. 

At 8.22 he was in mid-stream, and full of vigour 
apparently ; but as the tide was then done, with no 
chance whatever of his reaching the goal, st 8.26 he 
had to give in just above the chalk-pit. after having 
been five hours and ff y minutes in the water, and 
swam according to a table carefully compiled from 
measurements taken on the chart by Mr. J. G. 
Smither, Temple 8.B. Pier-master, twenty-one 
nautical miles. His pulse, taken by Mr. T. A. 
Turner, M.R.C.8., was beating eighty-five at the 
start, and now beat sixty-five only. The refresh- 





ment taken by him during the swim was in all about 
three teaspoonfuls of whisky, four of beef-jelly and, 
a pint of old ale. 








OLD DUMPS. 


Tuey used to make fun of him at the office, He 
was a queer old fellow, with a solemn face, and, what 
we thought ridiculously polite ways. He'd take off 
his hat when he came in, and say: 

** Good morning, gentlemen. I trust I see you all 
in good health this fineday.’” And someof the boys 
would nod—and some wouldn’t do anything; but I 
never could help standing up and bowing, perbaps 
because 1 knew that my mother would have said I 
ought to do it, 

To be sure, he was only on salary like ourselves, 
but bad been at BR & B———’s twenty-five 
years, and young fellows had come and gone, and 
there he was. 

And, you see, it was gentlemanly of him, I said: 
and if he was a little creature, with a queer little wig, 
why, he looked something like a gentleman, too. [ 
said so once to Merrivale, next desk to mine; but— 
well—I didn’t try it again. 

You see, Merrivale was up to everything, dressed 
elegantly, sueered at everything almost,.and I’d come 
from @ country town and he was a city man, 

Nobody down on ‘Olid Domps” as he was, es- 
pecially after he made us that speech about our con- 
duct to the ladies. 

Dumps made the speech you know; and it was 
Merrivale who had said the lady only came in to look 
at him. 

I'm sure she really wanted to know the way to the 
street she asked for; and how she coloured and hur- 
ried out! 

And Dumps, with his brown wig, looked to me like 
the gentleman that day; and Merrivale, with his fine 
curling hair and black moustache and broad shoulders 
like a puppy. 

“The man who calls a blush to the cheek of a 
good woman by look or tone must have forgotten his 
mother,” said Old Dumps. ‘“ When that lady asked 
you a civil question, she reiied on her belief that you 
were a gentleman, Mr. Merrivale. When you an- 
swered her as you did, and spoke of her as you did, 
anyone could read your insulting thoughts, Mr, 
Merrivale ; and you did not even rise from your seat, 
sir. You proved that she was very much mis- 
taken.” . 

“ Mean to say I am no gentleman?”’ said Merri- 
vale. 

“In this instance, sir,” said Old Dumps, “ you 
certainly have not conducted yourself as one 
should,” 

Merrivalle pulled his coat half off, and pulled it 
on 


again. 
* Pgha,” said he; ‘the knows he’s safe. There'd 
be no fun in knocking down an old bag of bones like 


that. I could do it with my little finger. But you 
attend to your own business, will you, Old Dumps? 
Iean behave myself without your advice, and that 
ain’t the first woman that’s come in just for a sort of 
flirtation. I’m used to that sort of thing, I am.” 

“ Mr. Dumps is right this time,” said I. 

“Bah!” said Merrivale. ‘‘Your’e from the 
country.” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for it, then, my young friend,” 
said Dumps, and sat down. 

After that, Merrivale was never even half way 
civil to Dumps, and the boys followed Merrivale’s 
lead. But I liked the old fellow. When we met in 
the street, I'd take off my hat and shake handg, and 
say some of those polite things that mother used to 
teach me to say. And I wrote of him to mother, and 
she said she was glad that her boy knew what was 
due to a good old gentleman. Burt, after all, in the 
office, you know what the boys thought and said had 
its influence. 

Who were the boys? Why, there was Merrivale, 
with his darling airs, and his way of letting you 
know he was a favourite with the women. 

And Carberry, who didn’t care about style, but 
knew the city. 

And Stover, who used to come with red eyes and 
head -aches, and boast that he’d been making a night 
of it. 

I was lonely enough in the great city, and I should 
have liked to join company with Dumps and walk 
home with him from church sometimes, but I was 
afraid of meeting one of the boys, and I never did. 
Bunt I would bow to him, and we took our hats off 
to each other always. 

Sometimes, when I lived at Haredale with mother, 
I’ve seen the sky beautiful and bright and blue one 
hour, and the next black with the clouds of « 
thundersstorm. Just that way my trouble came to 
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me—an awful trouble—such as I could not have 
dreamt of. 

I had written to my mother that I was doing well 
and liked my business, and would be down to see her 
on Sunday, when I was sent for to co into the inner 
office ; and there—I can’t go through with it—I cSn’t 
even remember details; but I was charged with being 
a thief. 

You’d have to understand our ie business, 
as well as book-keeping. to know how I was supposed 
to have done it; but they believed I had robbed them 
of one hundred pounds, 

They urged me to confess, I was innocent, and I 
said so. Then they told me that they did not wish 
to be hard on me. I was young. The city was a 
bad place for boys. They would be merciful, and 
only dismiss me. Only dismiss me without recom- 
mendation! All I could say had no effect. They 
proved me guilty before they accused me, they said; 
and at last I staggered out into the office. Tie boys 
were getting ready to go home. I saw they knew 
what had happened, 

“None of you believed this of me,” said I, 
“Nove of you who know me ?” 

And Merrivale said : “* Look here, Forrester, you’re 
very lucky to get off so.”’ 

And Carberry said: “Now come, we know too 
much to be fooled. It’s always your sly boots of a 
good young man that doos these sort of things.” 

And Grab said; ‘‘I say, Forrester, don’t talk too 
much ; you'll give yourself away.” 

And Stover said: 

“Oh, go take a glass of brandy and water, and 
don’t go on like a girl about it,”’ 

And what with shame, and rage, and grief, I could 
have died; when out of his dusty corner came little 
Old Dumps, in his little snuff-coloured overcoat, and 
Leld out bis hand. 

‘Mr. Forrester,” he said, “I’ve watched you ever 
since you’ve been here. I know what youare. You 
are incapable of a dishonest act, and, what is more, 
I will prove it before I rest. The man who respects 
others always respects himself. The man who 
honours his mother will do no dishonourable thing.” 

He took my hand in his arm, and bowing to the 
others, walked out into the street with me. IT heard 
Grab and Stover and Carberry laugh, but Merrivale 
gave us afurious look, and stood, white to the lips, 
looking after us. 

“Mr. Dumps,” said I, “ I thank you for your con- 
fidence in me, I deserve it—in this, at least ; but it 
saves my heart from breaking under this disgrace. 
How shall I tell my mother?” 

“Don’t tell her yet,’’ said he, ‘ Wait. 
shall think of you as I do soon.” 

Then we went on insilence. He took me to his 
own room, where he kept bachelor’s hall. He made 
tea for me, and served me with sliced potted beef, 
and thin bread and butter. 

The room was a strange, old-fashioned place, 
enough like a room in a story—and there was a 
miniature of a young lady in the costume of forty 
years before, on the wall over the mantel ; and of 
book-shelves, old, calf-tound volumes—Fielding’s 
Amelia, Thaddeus of Warsaw, Evelina—I can’t tell 
you all of them; and on a stand near the fire, the 
preventinek, with the book-mark hanging, from 
it. 

And it was not until we had done tea that he said 
to me very apologetically, after I had called him Mr. 
Dumps: 

‘“*Mr. Forrester, excuse me; but I am not named 
Dumps. That is the name by which the youvg men 
at the store considered it witty to call me. 1 confess 
I could not see the wit; but it rather hurt them 
than me. I saw by your manner that you had made 
amistake. My nameis Adams,” 

I was so much ashamed of having used the nick- 
— innocently as I did it, that I could have 
Cried, 

But my old friend comforted me. I think that but 
fcr his sympathy that night I should have taken my 
— life, I did not believe he could help me even 

en, 

But he did. I said I could not tell you just what 
they accused me of doing unless you knew the ins 
and outs of our business. And I can’t tell you how 
he did it for the same reason, But one day he came 
to me, flushed with triumph, and took both my hands 
and shook them hard, and said: 

“My dear boy, it’s all right. I'd watched before 
ani had aclue. Your character is cleared. The firm 
Welcome you back, with regrets that they should 
have suspected you, and the real culprit is found. 
The real culprit is Merrivale, and Stover is his ac- 
complice,”’ 

And so it really was, They had doctored my 
books and meddled with my proofs, They’d made 
me outa thief as plainly as though I had been one, 
and they never guessed that “Old Dumps,” witu 


Others 





his suspicions aroused, had played detective, and 
was able to come to my rescue in the hour of need. 
I went back to my situation. and I’ve got on well 


ever sivce; but there’s more of my story. Think of 
my dear old Dumps turning out to be my uncle—my 
mother’s own brother—and neither of us guessing 
it. 

Long ago other people had quarrelled, and so 
separated these two, who were always friends. 

Think of the little man in the shabby wig and coat 
proving to be quite rich, and going down into the 
a» to live with his sister for the rest of his 

ife. 

In vacations and holidays I go to see them. They 
are happy together, and the little tea-table is set 
with the old china, and there is potted beef and jelly, 
and Tam petted like a child. And in my uncle’s 
room the old miniature of the young lady hangs over 
the mantelpiece as it did in his lodgings. 

And once he told me its sweet, sad story, and I 
knew why the quaint old man in the office had a 
more true and tender gallantry to women, and wasa 
braver friend and a more perfect gentleman than the 
young fops who grinned at him from the high stools 
between his desk and the window, and gave him the 
nickname of Old Dumps. M. K. D. 








INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON THE GROWTH 
OF PLANTS IN HIGH LATITUDES. 





In the valuable treatise on the productions of 
Norway, by Dr. Muller, are some extraordinary 
facts respecting the influence of the long duration 
of light during the summer months on the growth 
of vegetables. At seventy degrees N. ordinary 
peas grew at the rate of three and a-half inches in 
twenty-four hours, for many days; and some 
cereals also grew a8 much as two and a-half inches 
in the same time. Not only is the rapidity of 
aig affected by the constant presence of lights, 

ut those vegetable secretions which owe their ex- 
istence to the influence of actinic force on the 
leaves, are also produced in far greater quantity 
than in more southern climates, since the colouring 
matter and pigment cells are found in much greater 
quantity, and the tint of the coloured parts is con- 
sequently much deeper The same remark applies 
to flavouring and odoriferous matters, so that the 
fruits of the north of Norway, though not equal in 
saccharine properties, are far more intense in 
flavour than those of the‘south, 





SOLWAY’S AMMONIA SODA PROCESS. 


Tuis new method of making soda ash from common 
salt seems likely to prove as greata success in practice 
as it is remarkable in theory. In technology revolu- 
tions take place slowly. Although this process was 
exhibited at the Vienna Exhibition and attracted a 
great deal of attention there, it has ben slow in 
coming into practical use. Professor A. W. Hof- 
mann did not hesitate then to prophecy for it a 
bril-iant future, but some details of the operation 
were not yet perfect. and, while cavitaliste hesitated 
to risk on a thing so new. old manufacturers fought 
itas their direst foe. The operation depends on a 
principle discovered a long time previously, namely : 
that bicarbonate of ammonia is able, under certain 
circumstances, to decompose. the much more perma- 
nent compound, chloride of sodium, the result being 
chloride of ammonium and bicarbonate of soda, A 
patent was taken out in 1838 for making soda ash in 
this way, but it seems not to have come into prac- 
tical use. E. Solvay took out several patents abroad, 
the first b-ing in 1863, His method, we understand, 
as now employed, is nearly as follows: In one tank 
a saturated solution of common salt is first prepared, 
and then slightly diluted with water until it stands 
at 67 or 70 degs. This solution is then filtered and 
run into a second tank, and ammonia gas forced up 
through the brine in small bubbles, which are 
rapidly absorbed. When the brine has become satu- 
rated with ammo:ia gas and its density falls to 16 
degs., it flows automatically into the third tank, first, 
however, passing through a worm placed in colli 
water to cool it. This third vessel, called the ab- 
sorber, is the most important part of the apparatus, 
for it is here that the carbonic acid is admitted, 
which seems at first tocombine with the ammonia to 
form a bicarbonate of ammonia, then, gaining fresh 
power, it attacks the chloride of sodium, driving out 
the acid and combining with the base. The absorber 
is a cylinder 37 to 53 feet high, provided with 
numerous perforated, convexed, horizontal parti- 
tions, or false bottoms, with teeth-like openings 
around the edge. The absorber is filled with liquid 
and carbonic acid forced in at the bottom under 1} 
or 2 atmospheres of pressure, and, ascending, it 





bicarbonate of soda collects as a crust on the false 
bottom. The liquor is frequently drawn off, and the 
absorber filled with water to dissolve the sod. salt, 
which can then be evaporated in vacuo and the ex- 
cess of carbonic acid driven off and caught in re- 
ceivers for use a second time. The carbonate of 
soda resulting from calcining this bicarbonate is 
quite pure if the salt employed be pure, and it is at 
all events free from sulphur, an ever-present and un- 
avoidable contamination of crude soda ash made by 
the Leblane process. What becomes of the waste 
products? The chief by-product is, of course, chlo- 
ride of ammonia, which by treatment with an alkali 
is decomposed and the ammonia gas liberated for use 
over an‘! over agsin. The chloride of calcium thus 
obtained being an article of very l'ttle value, it is 
preferable to decompose the sal ammoniac by means 
of caustic magnesia, thus obtaining a chloride of 
magnesia, which can in turn be decomposed very 
rexdily by the action of steam into caustic magnesia 
and hydrochloric acid, the latter a valuable com- 
mercial article, the former for use again, It will be 
seen that there is no waste, every product being 
utilised, and the question of practicability rests 
chiefly on the one questio..: Is bicarbonate of am- 
mouia able to decompose all, or very nearly all, the 
chloride of sodium in the brine? Ordinarily, no: 
but under pressure and by a proper adjustment of 
conditions it seems to have beco're psssible, else the 
success of the progress reported abroad could not 
have been attained. 





CONTROL YOUR TEMPHR. 





How many people, to use an old expression, are 
‘* continually in hot water.” Everything seeins to 
go on wrongly with them. Their neighbours, to 
them, never seem to have any difficulties in com- 
parison with theirs. Everything seems to have 
been displaced just when they were particularly de- 
sirous to lose no time in finding it. ‘heir children 
are wilful, obstinate, not to say hateful, indifferent 
to their remonstrances and unheedful of their 
counsel. Their labour gives them great uneasiness ; 
to use another old saying, “‘ it is frequently wrong 
side foremost.” And so they are worried, tor- 
mented, unable to enjoy themselves and for ever 
dissatisfied, not only with the world but with trem- 
selves. They think hi ng and everybody at 
fault, and blame everything, and find fault and 
storm and fret, when the whole fault lies with 
themselves. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


Siz Epwarp looked up and saw that old Griley 
stood outside. 

A feeling of aversion for the moment almost 
moved the mild baronet to anger at the intrusion, 
but old Griley’s words disarmed him. 

‘© beg your pardon, Sir Edward, he said, ‘ but 
I ventured to remain, hoping that I might be of 
some small service to you.” 

‘© No, thank you,” said Sir Edward, coldly. 

“T hope things are not so bad as they looked,” 
said old Griley. ; 

“They are, and worse,” said the baronet, im- 
petuously. ‘* The man has deceived us all — 
cruelly so! He has behaved like a scoundrel—un- 
less by some miracle these appearances can be ex- 
plained away,’’ he added. i : se: 

‘ Perhaps they can,” said Griley, with an insinua- 
ting sigh; ‘‘ at any rate, wouldn’t it be as well to 
keep things as quiet as possibile, Sir Edward? For 
others’ sake, you know, sir! See how it affects 
you! Naturally you got to be fond of the young 
villain! You’ve a kinder heart than most of us, 
Sir Edward, and you were taken with him. Now I 
knew from the first that he’d turn out wrong, but 
as I was saying, Sir Edward, don’t you think Miss 
Seymour will be greatly distressed if—if—it came 
out sudden like ?” 

Sir Edward clasped his forehead, and paced the 
room. 

Old Griley insinuated himself through the door- 
way, and limped to the baronet’s side. 

“ There’s no use in making bad worse, Sir Ed- 
ward,”’ he croaked. ‘‘ Miss Seymour is ill—too ill to 
be harassed and distressed—just ill enough to make 
her worry over trifles like this. She was taken with 
him quite as much as you were, and it’s only natural 





comes into intimate contact with the liquid. The 
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she’d be cut up,.if. she heard how badly he’d be- 
haved. Why should ske know it, eh, Sir. Ed- 
ward? Keep it from her, sir? I’d a kept the 
otuer from her, I. would, indeed, but, they 
wouldn't let me!. Of. course he took the hare, Sir 
Edward; ah, and there’s. many other tricks he’s 
been up to, that I could tell you of!” 

“T won't hear.them; I don’t wish to!’’ said Sir 
Edw ard, waving him off, , 

‘Of course you don’t; and do you think I’d be 


telling you’em, imthe midst of yourdistress ?”’ said, 


old Griley, with gentle reproach. ‘No, I’d give my 
right hand to spare you and Miss Seymour any 
harm. You know it now, Sir Edward, but there's 
no reason why sheshould!” 

‘“‘ No reason, when every idiot is babbling it over 
the plice!”’ said Sir Edward, 

‘‘ Their mouths can be shut,” insinuated old 
Griley. 

* But to account for—for his absence?” said Sir 
Edward. 

** Do not account for it,” said the old man. “ He’s 
. gipsy, and like a gipsy, changeable and reckless. 
Uniess you would like to raise a hue and cry, and 
drag him back to punishment, I’d say, Sir Edward, 
let him go, and smooth the matter over. Miss Sey- 
mour should be considered before everything!” 

Sir Edward. stopped and-regarded the wrinkled 
face for a moment with absorbed, questioning look, 
for there was a significant and sinister tone which 
set the loving father pondering. 

‘“‘T believe you are right, Griley,” he said, “and 
I'll take your advice. I don’t know what to do.”’ 

‘*Say nothing abont the money, and leave Far- 
mer Styles to me,” said old Griley. ‘‘ lil write to 
the squire to-night, and ask him to make inquiries 
for the girl in the proper quarter: They will fly to 
London, Sir Edward, and there are‘paid bloodhounds 

vho can scent @ man out. Will you leave it to 
me, Sir Edward ?”’ 

‘Thank you,” replied the baronet.’ “I shall, at 
least, be obliged for-any effert:you may make to dis- 
cover the girl, and restore her; but I must take 
measures myself.” 

Old Griley rubbed his hands, and croaking a -re- 
spectful adieu, limped ‘but of the room delighted 
with the success of his fiendish plot. 

He did write to London. by the next post; but, 
through a short letter, infotmed John Verner of the 
events which had occurred at Dingley. 

A much longer one went’to Morgan, cantioning 
him to be wary and keep his prey out of sight: 

Sir Edward, aft¢r an hour's painful meditation, 
decided to take Griley’s advice, and to take steps to 
hush the affair up at oncer 

Accordingly he made his way to the farm, and 
there, having evlled the mem together, told them 
that there w: s something wrong, and thas he would 
try to discover what it was, and the evil-doer, bat 
that he could not hope to succeed unless they main- 
tained a circumspect) silence, and refrained:from 
gossip. 

‘Above all things,.I desire that the matter 
should not get to Miss Olive’s ears.”’ 

These a sympathised with this, and. quietly 
-ispersed, 

Sir Edward’s hardest task-was now before him 

With slow step he proceeded to the gardener’s 

ttage. 

“Do you want,Mr, Styles, sir?’’ asked the gar- 
lener’s daughter. 

“Yes,” said Sir Hdward: ; 

‘*He’s got upand gone, sir,’ said tha girl: 
couldn't keep him, and he went straight off.’’ 

“To the farm?” asked Sir Edward. 

“Yes,” said thegizl, ‘ leaning on. his stick,..and 
looking quite changed and scared like.” 

Sir Kdward hastened off, and,soon came in sight 
of the once sturdy farmer, making his way slowly 
up the lane. 

When he heard. the. baronet behind him,, he 
stopped and waited. 

“Farmer, farmer!’’ said Sir. Edward; ‘you are 
rnuning @ risk for. your life! Why, did you -get 


cy 


* Why should I lie. there?” said.the farmer; I’m 
cil enough nows, D’ ye think, Sir. Eddard, a sin, to be 
knocked all to bits.on a sudden for a bit o’ an un- 
grateful girl ?”’ 
* Poor Polly, you,must not be hard upon her,;’’ 
iid Sit Edward. “I will go to London, and. com- 
meonge @ close searoh for her.’’ 
‘ Save theeself the trouble, squire,” said Farmer 
‘+ylea, sternly. 
neath my roof-tree again. My house has allus been 
« honest house since my great grandmother took. it, 
und d’ye think I'll have the finger of scorn pointed 
it now? No, don’t let her name be heard by my 
ears again. l’vesaid my say, and |’ve dane—wi’ 
But the.man. has as brought down this upon 
ie and mine—whyas for him, the reckoning is.to 
come, and when itdoes it shall be a heavy one !” 
‘ My poor fellow,” said Sir E.iward, “ promise me 
to think more kindly of the miserable girl.” 


“ Polly ill; never eat. bit nor sup | 





“No, no. She’s made her’bed, ‘and she must lie 
on it. Get thee home, squire,’ and leave me alone. 
I'l be all right to-morrow,’ aud*be'at ‘work on the 
fifty acre, as if nowt had happened !”’ 

Sir Edward deemed it best to follow the old man’s 
advice, and with asad sigh, turned and left’/him. 

Meanwhile Olive lay at the mill patient and fall 
of a secret happiness, whieh, ‘tinged as it was by 
doubts and fears, seemed strangely awest. 

She knew that Reuben lovedher, and he: had'saved 
her: life. 

Of the result of his passiom:which im:herinnermost 
heart she felt she returned, she could not think. 
The picture was too-dim and :nncertain to afford 
her any comfort or even:hope, butshefact remained, 
that Reuben loved her;. andthat-he had saved her. 


life. 

With this thought predeminant.above all others 
she lay patiently, waiting uutil her father’s return, 
to bring her tidings,of her-here. 

AtJlast Sir Edward’s step, was heard upon the 
stairs, and Olive turned her sweetface .with a slight 
blush as he entered. 

Sir. Edward: crossed over and. kissed.her. 

‘* Weil, my. darling,” he said, “‘ you are looking 
better evem than when I saw you lasts?’ 

‘*T am better, papa,” she said. “ Bat Reuben— 
how is he ?”’ 

‘Quite well, I hope,” said:Sir Edward, with a 
poor attempt ata smile. 

Olive gave a sigh of relief. 

“Did you see him, papa?” 

‘« No,’’ said Sit Edward: 

Then he added: quickly before she could question 


him:: 

“T thonght it better that—that he should have a 
little change—nhe was looking pale and ill —too much: 
worried, in fact, to-saynothihgvef: his “heroic feat,’ 
and, so I have sent: him—he ‘has. gone to Lon-: 
don!” 

Olive’s heart sank, and the tears slowly welled up! 
into her eyes. 

In her present: weakness the disappointment. was 
great and bitter, for she had ‘set her heart upomsee- 
ing him, and thanking him with ‘hér-own lips. 

‘* When will he be back, papa?" she asked. P 

‘“‘ Tcannot say,”’ said Sit Baward.' “ Soon, I hops: 
Don’t look so disappointed,” my darling; perhaps it 
is for the, best.” 

“ What has happened'?” asked ‘Olive; quickly; 
alarmed by his words and : tone: 

“Oh, nothing—nothing that should afféot ‘you;”’ 
said Sir Edward. “I mean-that it is» better-you 
shoulin’t excite yourselé...Reaben.will,no doubt, be 
back before very long, and then—ah! Topsy, here 
is the doctor,” and quite unableitosct outthe sceney 
or maintain the deception longer, the poor baronet 
hurriedfrom the,room. 

It washis intention o,,go.to,Laaden that same 
day, and aceerdingly; he galloped,.off:to.Dingley, 
and ordered the; brougham-to, take him to..the sta. 
tion. 


CHAPTER. XXKXIL. 


JoHN VirNeER,;Esa., of, the Grange; director of. 
half a dozen. companies and a doken charitable in- 
stitutions; owner of the grand:carriage and horses 
which filled thé hearts of the city clerks withad- 
miration and envy, sat) in the libfany of his. town 


house,,,.with his. account,’ books ‘and ‘prospectuses |. 


before him,and that day's “ Times*’in his hand. 

The hand. trembled #little as it held the’crisp 
newspaper, but the face was.harder-and calder than 
ever, and in the steely eyes ;was a cruel glint which 
told of a purpose dark ‘and sinister; and immoy- 
able. 
While.he read, a smile, sharpand acute, unlocked 
his lips, and at one paragraph’of the money’ article, 
he laid the. paper down and leant ‘back in his 
chair. 

“The time, was rips,” he mused. “ Quite ‘ripe. 
Panics every where—everywhere, it was:only natural 
that we should fall with the-rest.” 

A amall electric. bell placed’near ‘him tinkled’ma- 
lodiously, and stopped his reverie. 

He rose and opened the ‘door, and: Mri ‘Normanby 
sauntered in. 

‘** Good morning,” he said; in hit'careless, languid 
tone: ‘* I’m late.”’ 

“ It is afternoon,” said Joli Verner. “ Bityou 
were bnay, I suppose?’ 

“Yes, tasting wine forthe datchess’s little party,’ 
A usefalman, you see. Weil,” ‘and’ hd-gianced <at’ 
the “ Times,’’ “‘ how is the city?" 

“ Very unsettled,” said John Verner; eyeing him: 
with a cunning air. “ Very unsettled: Quite a 
panic—ahem !” 

‘You: expect him: up to*day,: I seo? said’ Mr. 
Normanby. 

‘Yes, iam afraid my dear friend willbe alarmed 
by the news’in this day’s city arti¢le, and will come 


“Your ‘ dear friend’ willy:no» doubt. | What.a 
lucky thing that you should have put him on»his 
guard three days ago, eh:?’* : 

“ Yes, very taucky#’! said John Verner; turning: 
pale. ‘* Hush hb hereissomeone,”’ 

* How do-you know?’’ asked Normnnby, : 

“By this beli,!’ said'\J ohw Verner..“‘It.is an electric 
one, and communicates with a knob in the passage? 
leading»to:this:room:,, When a foot treads-upon that. 
mat outside, I know-it.” 

** Exeellent;’’ said Mr.. Normanby. 

‘Hush! get in here and go round.. Ii.it-isyhe 
you can come in imten.minutes,” 

pA all, prepared 3’ asked. Normanby,, with a 
smile. 

“Yes, yes!” said; John.Verner, craftily.. ‘‘ Go! 
Here he.is..”’ 

In another. minnte, as Normanby stepped through 
a d orway.into a passage which lead. back to the 
front hall, the doozof the room opened, and a ser- 
vant ushered in. Sir Edward. 

“* My dear Sir Edward, how are you?”’ exclaimed 
John: Verner, clasping his hand and shaking it. 

‘*Not very well—worried and harassed,” teplied 
Siri Edward, 

‘Oh, of course; how could you bé otherwise ?’* 
rejoined John, Verner, drawing a chuir near the fire, 
and sinking into his own.» Tt has béen a dreadful 
time—dreadfal!'’ What am escape!’ 

‘* Yes, thank Heaven! It wasa deadly’one,” said 
Sir Edward; thinking that the allasion svas'to Olive's 
accident. 

“ Yes, everything is dark and gloomynow, and I 
don’t know ‘whén we shall right ourselves. You 
have seen the paper, of course?” 

‘*T cannot say DT have; said Sie Edward, “ for oT 
came to towm quite'‘suddenly,'and read my letters in 
the train.” 

‘“* Bad news everywhere,” said John Verner; shak- 
ing his head; and» raising: his» hands; * to:drop them 
again with a grave earnestness. 

“ Buin everywhere... Yasy it.wasea lucky escape 
for|bothiobus,”” 

Sir Kdward looked puzzled. { 

“ Arerthings wreng in the.city ?’’ hesasked.' 

‘* Wrong is mot ‘the werd,” said, John,.Verner, 
trying to.mect thesnaiouseye of.his dupe, butfail- 
ing im courage sand glancieg, nevvously at. the sfire. 
“ Paniomnon-panie 4, bank, after bank |. Thare are 
three gone this morning, and nota thousand pounds 
to be-had,...Oh,. there never was such atime... I am 
so glad that:I .waa.in town. .If 1 had been. at the 
Grange, when the Eastern Bank failed.I should not 
have known’it in time, anw we should-have,,both 


been ruined, onneanly so,;’ 
failed !”’ exclaimed. Sir’ Ed- 


“ The Eastern Bank 
ward, turning pale. ape 
“ Yes. L wrote you thtes, days ago,” said John 
‘Vetner, staring at him. , ' 
‘* Wrote to me !’" exclaimed Sit Edward." 
* Yes, of. course.. ‘‘ Why, good heavens! ‘you 
nad a “to ‘say ‘that’ you / haven't ‘got the 
etter ?”*"" 
And the astute‘man of the: city: leaned forward, 
as if in breathless ‘dread. 
“ NO’; I have seen no letter” y 
“ What! no letter telling “you thit—butés top, 
wei must-be dreaming !""”” 
And’ he rose ‘and,‘snatehing up his: letver-bouk, 
‘read out, in an agitated voice: 

“Me pean Sir Hpwann.+-Thingsareooking 
ueerin'the city, and espeeially witn the Eastern 
ank. Ihave sold out this morning, and should 

advise:you to:doiso: I am-<sorry also to-hear. that 
thé mime shows some:signs ofowater. While:you are 
writing tothe beoker:get rid: oftthemining shares. 
Perhapsiit: swauld:be-bettemif: you couldrun up to 
town... Inigreathaste; - 

“ Yours: sineerely, 


‘* Joun VERNER, 
“ To, Sir: Edward Seymour, Bart..,,, 
“‘ Dingley Hall.”’ 

Sin. Edward sank back im his ehair.with!a groan. 

** Do you mean.to, say tiat.you have.not.received 
ret letter?’ asked John... Verner, pale and :breath- 

ess. 
* No,. have not received it,”’ said. poor. Sir, Ed- 


ward..; 

** Merciful Heaven !. then you have mot.seld. out 
the bank or mining shares ? 

Sir Edward shook his head. 

** What ?” demanded John. Vérner,. hoarse!y. 
* You still hold them,?” 

* Yes—yes,”” Said Sir Edward. 

‘Great Heaven! ‘fhe bank went yesterday, and 
the company is insolvent.” 

Sir Ed‘ward’s head sank ‘upon his breast with a 
deep groan. 

**T am ruined!” he exclaimed. 

“But the letterwhere is that?’ How does it 
happen that.you did not gett!’ huskily demanded 
Johu Verner, whose hand trembled'is he held’ tho 
} letter-book, and whose steely cyes’ shifted from bis 





up to town.’ 


victim’s face to the door, 
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“IT know not,’’ muttered Sir Edward. ‘I only 
know that I have seen no such letter and that I am 
ruined !” 

“Heavens! it cannot be true!’ gasped John 
Verner. ‘“ That letter I sent—by whom? Why" 
by Normanby. I would not trustit*to'as 
and Normanby was here and offered to take it Hiti~ 
self! Isit possible that he can have forgotten'’to 

ost it.’’ 
‘ The small electric bell chimed‘ ont, and: John 
Verner hastened to the door? ’ 

“Ah, good | morning,” cried Mii Normanby’s 
cheerful voice; as/he saunteréd into’the room. “ Ah, 
Sir Edward—whyj'whait:is the matter ?” 








In a mountain gorge, running between two vast 
rugged hills, lay camped a small body of men. 
, A*camp fire burned in their midst, and threw the 
Naludows of these rough huts and weather-stained 
Fan \sfananithe green sward, which rose towards the 

A mottiitain stteam threw itself into cataracts 
over rocks#*above’them, and ran prattling at times, 
and ropes othérs, along the rocky bed of the 


he ~pe grander than 
yet almes#as 





The robbers thought that they were surrounded, 
and as they dropped one after another, they yelled fit 
to wake the dead. 

“At last two of the men had tho sense or tha 
courage to make forthedoor. And then there come 
afore ’em'one man! 

“One man!’ and’ he'siivots scoundrel number one 
=e nr pom | on 2 eeu mwrhed other down!”’ 

ravol’’ cri Group; raising their cans. 
* Bravo! That’s Arthurall ores: Quiet and gentile- 
maniy, arid sure !’’ 

“* Husly!” said Ned; herehe'eonies !”” 


{ —_- 


CHAPTER xxxd?#! 





“< Come in,’*said Jolt" Verner, as he'tlosed the ; ; 
door, | come™iniy fot’Fesiven’s salto Normanby, | Forti Gi6epGRRMNNEbithic scene, the i 
do roast ume three eee per tot ‘men, with 

“ saidUN ort byp‘ of course I do.” 8; ant bright gleamingeys 

« tae +.” Their Coloured shiMGMwé#eletained with raii&nd 

“« Yeu! i ed Normanby,’ ‘and I} dust and AAPM ather boots wet v| 
postedl/ty!. confound: it, I forgotit!,| with idle bowie-knives glittered: 
Here’s the “And planging bist) In-the euntiy tay r Wwdlce 
hand inte his pocket fedvew out @ htly: 4) intel th®ery of the 





g or jeseMinnnch aid ¢ 
iti } dagh a 


sttha tmain cafes al, tisk epee ever barpOt, 





letter: , TNR = 

John Vernerstared/ebat-and-cank: into a chit’ 
with a groan: + 

Sir Ed Lawho ed to be quite stunned, 
looked w a Sniile.” 

“Ts , , holding 6ithis handy». 





% said Normaribyi “I 


ner. F 

“Too late now f*” snt@* Si#"Edward,’ rising sana 
dropping into his chair againyeeif he did not 
whatto 


“Ohi; | yes; todlate—too ate” groaned 


Verner.” 

. fre ber ihias trocahaae! rw a 
ho i us ulted from 
stupid f gaidh Mr. Normatityy 
anxiously. 


‘Read that,” said“ SORRY ariet: 

“No, no, why should he ?™”said'kind-heartea@ir4 
Edward. ‘‘He-is a young man, Verner, a young 
man, aud careless. He meant no harm, and did not 
know the importance of the letter. No, he shall 
not read.it.’” , 

‘Bat I insist,” said Normanby;cand..vety gently 
bat pales he took the. letter from Sir’ Edward's 
nand, 

With.a profound air-of satisfaction, he read it 
through and through, and then looked from one to 
the 


“Tam sorry,” he said.‘ Bat+pray forgive me— 
{ don’t quite understand what has happened‘now.” 

“You don’t,” exclaimed John Verner, with a fine 
assumption of angry i tence. “‘ Was there ever 
such gross ignorance. n’t you see, ‘sir, that-that 
letter. wasra warning to” Sir. dward'to ‘get rid of 
his by agai Shoe the Eastern Bank ‘and the 
Grand, Mining Company. 

Yea. yes, I not” anid Norinanby ; “‘ bifthey 
are all right.” . : re 
1 “They have’ “broken,” and—and Sif. Edward ‘is 
iable for an'immense sum‘of money. 

“Tam rufned!”’ groaned Sir Edward. 

Ther Normanby sank into-a chair, with a great: 
look.of trouble ge exity on his face. 

‘* And’all my fault !”* he exolainiéd; in a broken . 
hearted seiee. ' 

Sir ‘Edward rosé-‘and laid his hand’ upon his 
shoulder. 

“No,” he said: gravely, and with a wan, kind 
smile, that’ would have touched thé” heart’ of any 
one but the men he was’ dealing” with. “No, not 
all, my young friend; the fault is greatly mine. ‘1 
who had sufficient thiteted after more; and thié is 
~~ just punishment: . But, oh! my “Olive—my 

ive!” 

And-with a moan, he covered’ his face’ with ‘his 
hands, 

* * « * * 


Let us leave the two birds of prey gloating. over 
their victim, as he’ st#itds heart-broken‘and bowed 
down with grief°and tethors®. 

Before we'catt returty, the voltares*will have de- 
scended, *hordes’of Potgh men “with writs atid ‘war- 
rants’ ‘will’ have ‘in’ an’ appearance’ at the an- 
cestral hotise’of the Seymours, and the: roar of the 
panic shall have “reached its” height, and’ be heard 
from-one énd of Englatid’to the other. 

Let us leave the weak, amiable, kind-hearted 
fatherand our heroine to straggle for awhile against 
adverse fortune, and follow thefootsteps of our 
heroReaben the Gipsy. 

It es aes clear, eee oe wren arto the 
stars looking larger than® they’ appear” im England, 
and brighter, twinkled ina sky thats adcloudlers 


“ 





and airless, so bright and intense was its luminous: 
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if Som cuow 1 the 3 
de Wag uroy joe tread ld reéé; 

c he yr iNew, and hints¢dod ‘th 
qotepemt on of Jour : = . off’  aaietl 
conti at pulstibeeReuben's © 

d ‘othe threo, Gbongee, * 
‘seated on & ryder i be ve meee é-shott' pipe; 
which» See beng 

ina a De 
Fwhen.: WHyssinweGébegeiiete-picked up that-big: 
nugget!” 


“Ah!” granted George. ‘Don't talk o’ that, | 
mates. Itgives'mé the bilé!~ It’s bad enough to: 
dig, and dig, and dig, and get nothing but dust, and | 
@ thirst big enotigh' to drink thé. Atlantio’ dry ; | 
but it’s wus to find'a nugget as ’ud make'a rich man 

_@? you, and then to lose it themert night:” 

* Hang the digger thieves; say I, aud may I gota 
chance ab ’em, that’s all!” exclaimed’ ariother. 
“Don’t I remember: theni ‘years ago at Ballarat. 
Jnst started then, we-had, and decent*luck. 

hy; Billy Morrid-here had got a stocking fall! 

night afore we'd dettléd’ to atatt, twd'dozen of 

the biggest rascals naturé’’ evér’ owned ‘to came 

sneaking down upon the catnp, with theit knivesin 

‘their mouths, and their barkers in'their'claws. We 

fought it hard, eh, Billy? but it was*tio'usé. * Five 

of ‘us Jay,dead as nails, aid the other six gave 'in'to’ 
beiplandered!” 

“ Ah!” said-tho: leader of the gang.. ‘“‘ But they 
had their back handers; some of “em! “ Didn't 
Arthur give it ’em, eh ?” 

, “Did he?” asked a young’ fellow who was ‘lying 
baek with & rather paler face than the others. 

‘* Ah! yon weten’t here then, Tommy. I shonld 
think he did, rather. He came over with us, you 
know, and we had settled’ we’ four’ 4nt ‘threeother 
chapsin Bollet’s gorge. No luck fur a wéék,' and 
then a find just were enough to” make us cling 
on: One night we'd turnéd in—all ‘cept Arthur, 
and he’d gone to get.some game.’ It was‘ dark as 
pitch, and you couldn’t see, you'd think, a ‘hare 
froma thistlé; but Arthur’s eyes were like a cat’s, 
and wé knew he'd come back with'something on his 

ok. 


“Half ‘after midnightI hears something outside 
my tent, and thinking it was him, I upand calls 


at. 
“The next minute’ a scdundtel flashes's revolver 


wasn’t tine to say ‘ knifé,* before’ six’ others was 
down on us, and took us‘all unaware: 


quarter of an hour’s tussle, and the wretches com- 
mencéd to sack and burn before our eyes! ‘ 

‘Suddenly while I was lying back with a gay 
across my mouth, I felt something behind me)’ and 
thenext minute a revolver was'thrast‘into my hand 
trom behind the tent.” 

‘*T felt my blood ran hot, and I waited’ until the 
chap set over me’ turned his-back, and then I 
dropped him. 

**A second aftérwards there was a sharp ery, and 
another fell. 


‘* Then another, and another, all the shots com- 
ing from different parts of the tent. 





biue. 


| Te rte , andtthe gold aig . ce iif 
’ coffedor . = sgoygg leat 


anted#?: 
; inter ys deéfiPar a 
% - helt di press mage = rit bow. 
night} 'and”set th and thie’ 2 peels 


close to my head, and throws"himesetf dn’ mé,* There }' 


‘‘ We were nowhere, and we’ gave’ in after a |’ 


7 
| Aide thiekts broket*off with? hivt*wAtnih 
4 ater tapas ck of ‘as ArtheY 5 


tt was 

bm of the’ra¥iheewith 
pat, ; the surdetep, and a momenvatter 
A inthe widive> ofthe group routitl’ thie Gait)’ 


@. 

an water lit. up| a “countenanve 
ay rich in’ hich es! ‘at 
‘cleat deep here arn wibibeehedoes 
oftabs#und refi ‘the! wohtan’? 

$ ces’ suwh a face aniitigets the Spatitatds, o'ten 


phouyes? the I taliansy: arith’ sometimes*saoh a face 
' di fam our own laird’ 
k as brow ‘asa’ berry wisthe face, 


ant’the pavtly+bare'chest ; thie‘latter wid 
rful, looks ass Héteulds; With \oueheiniel 


PRWMNHIBILithe side, aul ‘thevother graiiby-a neat 
Pittmer to itnagll the =< laudéd Arthur’ + ‘seem 
athought, '\ 


#tow movemottt he turned, aud raised’ hit: 
one wotld have rec bd the deep, 
esof'thoserof Reuben the Gipsy. 







No- ‘ die could alterthiem, and 
.* ; said Ned}: “ NO sport?” 
yo “ — mamesenes of—game 
_. Bat! liquer is plentiful’ added George with a 
Heery fi 2“ Come*#nd'sit down a while, man,” 
and he toi ‘ blwhket‘out beside the fire. 


Arthur sank down upon it with a nod and smile of 
thanks and took one of the cups which were held out 
to him by his comrades. 

“* We were just saying,” said Ned, stirring the fire 
with his foot, “ that this plate is* nearly played out; 
Arthur, aud thatit’s time we made a move.” 

“ Very well)’ said’ Arthur; ‘setting “his eup down 
and dropping upon ‘hig elbow.’ 

* Oh, of course; retorted-Ned; with an amused 
glance around, “ We knew it would be ‘ very’well?” 
It always’ is very well and‘alwidys wus. It'was«very 
well when we were at Ballarat and the night fos 
sickers came down’6n ‘us and’ stole the nugget. It 
was very well last'‘winter, whem coffed antl*a quartér 
of bread went round for’ rations.‘ It was' very’ well‘ 
last spring, when th’ rains gave’ us the*rheuvihatics; 
and the ague went round, - Always'very well What 
do you care for, Arthur?” 

“ Not much} was the quiet*reply. “ Onelday is 
very ttich like’anocher; and’ to:morrow it’ will not 
matter whether to-day ‘were ill or well.’” 

“Te’s all ‘the satiie's hundred years henté; you 
mean,” said a digger: 

Arthur nodded. 

“ A man mast’ have had & rottgh‘ tithe of “it'to’ find: 
any ‘consolation ‘in ‘tht idea,” said’ the digger, 
glancing'curidusly atthe grave, tanned face!’ 

Arthur fréwned’and turned himself slightly. ' 

** And so you think of moving,” he said, as if to 
change the subject: 

“Yes,” said Ned; “‘ we thought we'd work Balla- 
‘rat'way—across the hills—or down valley. It's all 
one. Which*‘do youthink best?’ 

Arthur thought for 4 few minutes: 

*¢ Down the valley,” he said: 

«Ah, what's the usd?’ It's crowded with fos- 
sitkers,” said a digger who had Jost'a large for- 
tune in one night’ by’the ‘hands of the gol@ 
stealers. 

“ Then try'the hills.” 

“Of which we know nothing,’ said’ a digger; 
anxiously. 

“ That is true,” said Arthur; turnity his eyes to 
the'speaker. “ We know nothing of ‘the hills, but 
that there is gold there [ am‘sare,”’ 

“ a whim of yours, that ?”’ said Ned?’ 

Arthur nodded carelessiy and waved his hand up- 
wards. 

‘‘ Between those ranges there’ are ‘some steppés, 
and in those steppes'is gold. 

“You think so!” said the digger who had spoken 


first. 

‘‘T think $0,” said’ Arthur, thoughtfully. 

Then hé looked up'as* he drew ‘his pipe’ from his 
pocket. 

‘‘ There is only One way of being certain“by going 





‘You'd a thought Bedlam had broken’ loose: 


to'see,”’ 
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* Ah,” said one or two voices, doubtfully, “look 
at the loss of time. The bad season is near upon us. 
and we may go up there and get nothing but hard 
times Down here we can always pick up enough 
to run on; up there——’’ And the speaker shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“True,” said Arthur, puffing the smoke out in a 
long cloud, “‘ quite true.” 

“Of course it is. Who'd go up there prospecting 
—in danger and trouble night and day—while a cer- 
tainty, poor but sure, lies here in the ravines ?” 

“TI would,” said the grave, quiet voice. 

“ You would?” said the digger. ‘‘Then you'd go 
alone.” 

“Exactly,” was the calm reply. Then, with a 
pleasant smile, he continued: “I am rather tired of 
this life, boys. It’s pleasant and profitable—too good 
for me, perhaps, for I’m not contented. Don’t think 
hard of me if I say I’d like a change—a rougher time 
would be welcome, so that it was achunge. Now 
this, that seems so risky to you, would suit me 
well, and if I have your word for it I'll prospect the 
hills and put the question at rest once and for all,” 

“No, no,’’ said, Ned, quiekly, ‘we won’t have 
that. You shan’t go, Arthur; there'll be change 
enough directly, when we get near Ballarat. That 
restless mind of yours is like a kite, all ways of the 
wind at once.”’ 

Arthur laughed softly and glanced round at the 
tanned faces, which were all turned to him, and 
which wore uvon them that expression of selfishness 
battling with better feeling which settles upon the 
face of a man who has to decide whether he shall re- 
fuse or accept a sacrifice from his fellow. 

“‘Ouly one voice,’’ said Arthur, and there was 
just a touch of kindly bitterness, ‘‘ Come, boys, 
who'll deny mea little sport and adventure. I’m 
one of you, and I can’t go unless I get leave, but I've 
set my beart upon mounting the hills, and let no 
man say no if he means to do me a kindness.”’ 

“It’s dangerous sport,” said an old, grey-bearded 
man, grimly. “Let it be, lad.” 

*“ If we all said that when danger stood in the 
path the gol |-land would never have felt a spade.” 
said Arthur, with a smile. 

“ No, it’s the danger he’s after.” said Ned, almost 
angrily, “‘not the gold! He cares nothing for 
that.”’ 

** Why should 1?” retorted Arthur, good humour- 
edly, and he raised a cup to his lips, looking over it 
with a dreamy eye. ‘‘ You, boys, all of you, are 
looking forward to going back to the old land; there 


are anxious hearts waiting for you, and you'd like to | 
fill the hands that will grasp yours with gold—rich ' 
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and rare nuggets—but I —— tush! Let those keep 
the gold that want it! Give me my rifle, this clear 
sky, and a cup of whiskey, and I ask no more!”’ 

** And yet you work hard enough at the spade and 
the washer,” said George.” : 

“ Of course—who wouldn’t?” said Arthur, “andI 
like to see the nuggets glittering in the water, but 
take them out, and the pleasure’s gone! It’s the 
search for a thing that’s pleasa 't; the finding of it 
is poor play, soon wearied of. Which looks better? 
the nugget as it lay in the sieve, lads, or the nugget 
as it hustles amongst a dozen others in the bay yon- 
der ?” and with a laugh, he waved bis hand towards 
Ned, who had taken a bag from his belt, and was 
— out in a small scale, the finds of the 

Ay. 

The men looked on rather gloomily, for the find had 
been small. 

For some time luck had been against them. They 
had borne it as men of their stamp always «Jo, cheer- 
fully, almost uncomplainingly ; but to-night the 
offer made by the graze, sad-smiling Arthur, had set 
new thoughts in their brain, and new hopes. 

What if it should be true, and that beyond the 
first range of hills should We steppes or plattes, with 
the precious metal running liky undergrouad rivers, 
through the rocky soil ? 

Each man as he received his small share, or left it 
with Ned to take charge of. sighed and longed, and 
all save one man looked at the lithe, recumbent figure 
of the volunteer pioneer with wistful attention. 

This one exception was a gauat, lanky fellow, 
named Smiley. 

He had joined the gang at Ballarat, and had never 
given a very clear account of biuiself, 

There was a conjecture in the camp that Smiley 
had known Van Dieman’s Land and Botany Bay, as 
the gold fields were glutted with escaped convicts 
and tickets-of-leave, and the supposition was not a 
wild one. 

The suspicious nature of Smiley was the general 
topic of chaff in the camp. 

One could not hazard a statement without receiv- 
ing an incredulous smile or remark from the un- 
believing Smiley, and a good or kindiy action was 
received by him with a suspicious sneer, and shrewd 
shake of his head, which were amusing in their in- 
tensity of scepticism. 

Now Smiley had listened to Arthur with an evil- 
looking leer of doubt and suspicion, and now, as he 





| took his share of the gold-dust, and stowed it care- 


fully away in his little leather pouch, sewed inside 
his belt, ne glanced down at Arthur, and said, with 
a dry, rasping voice: 





“T s’pose zo think you'd make your fortune up: 


on those hills, mate ? 
_ Arthur turned with an expression of abstrac- 


on. 
He had evidently forgotten the recent conversa- 
tion. 


“I s’pose you think you'd find gold a lying on the- 


saetaet, up there, washed up by the rain and clouds, 
ike ?” 

Arthur smiled. 

“ You know better than that,” he said; “I have 
not handled spade and washer for nothing, Smiley.’’ 

“ No, I expect you knows something,” said Smiley, 
suspiciously. P’raps a deal too mach for some 0” 
this party. It seems curious to me, how you should 
bo so sartain about the find up there.’’ 

* Does it ?” said Arthur, indifferently. 

“Yes,” continued Swiley, amidst a profound 
silence, “ it looks a’most suspicious —meaning no of- 
fenco!’’ 

There was a general smile around, which seemed to 
irritate the suspicious digger, for he went on more 
tartly, and with, by this time, a snarl, which, if not 
meant to offend, was eminently calculated to do so, 

“Tt seems to me as if a party who'd made as sar- 
tain of it as you've done had gone on more thin mere 
guessing. You see, mate, business is business— yow 
knows the understanding twixt you and me, and I 
ain’t going to say it’s a bad ’un,” 

‘What understanding is that?” asked Arthur, 
gravely, while the rest looked from one to the other, 
with half-amused, half-amazed attention. 

** You comes to us, mate, with Ned and George 
and Tommy, just as we are agoin’ into Ballarat. We: 
was doing well, then, weren’t we, Bill?’ And he 
turned for confirmation to a companion lounging at 
his elbow. 

The man nodded, and Smiley went on: 

‘* We was doing well, we was, but directly you and 
your mates come luck turned on us. The first weed 
we did havea slice o’ the good fortune. The fos 
sickers came down on us in the night and took every 
ounce, Then when we moved we did ncthing, and 
whenever we’ve come across a tidy thing so sure 
have the cussed rangers been duwn upon us and 
robbed us.” 

“Shut up, Smiley,” called out one or two, but 
Arthur hel. up his hand. 

** Let him go on,” he said. ‘ Free speech in camp 
is the rule. Goon, Smiley.” 

Smiley, more irritated by the contemptuous scorn 
of the calin permission to dontinue, flushed hotly and 





did continue: 
(To be Continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Wuen Robert Arnold left his friend’s house, he 
descended the steps slowly and musingly. His con- 
science told him that he had been judiciously and 
wiscly advised. and he was convinced that his only 
true and safe course consisted in following that ad- 
vice. But inopposition to this there arose within 
him thatterrible bugbear—the fear of the world: 
the apprehension of what his frisnds would say, and 
what effect the change he had been advised to make 
would have upon his future prospects. 

Then, too, he though: of his position—a position 
which he could forget he had earned by the most 
lavish, wasteful expenditure of money, and the 
sacrifice of his own peace and comfort, for the sake 
of the praise of others for whom he really cared 
nothing. Hecould forget, too, that the position of 
which he was so proud might be lost much more 
easily than it had been won, and once lost, it would 
require more effort than he was capable of giving to 
regain it; and that the friends upon whose good will 
he now counted, would disappear before the clouds of 
adversity, as the dew before the morning sun. 

He had obtained a position which entitled—nay, 
which d: manded—that he should sacrifice his own 
comfort to the thoughts of others; that he should 
entertain scores of iriends whocared for nothing but 
their own entertainment; that he should squander 
hundreds and thousands upon those who would shun 
him when he was no longer able to cuntribute to their 
amusement. 

These thoughts had never before entered his mind, 
or if they had, he -hased them away as something 
entirely out of place with one before who.w the world 
appewred so bright and beautiful. 

.,. Sufficient to the day,” he thought to himself. 
‘ would be the evil therecf ;”* and hugging to himself 
the idea thut his present prosperity would be per- 
petual, he would not permit such depressing 
thoughts to interfere with his present pleasures, 
. He moved away slowly and mechanically, ponder- 
ing on the conversation just had, and more than half 
a gb may ri excellent advice of his friend. 
ever, before making up his mipd, he resolved to 
consult Belle, though he hao all cniragh what she 
Would counsel. 
In this moody and unsettled state of mind, he 
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[ROBERT ARNOLD MAKES A RESOLUTION.] 


reached his home, and found Belle in a terrible 

passion with the seamstress whom she had just dis- 

charged. . 

Glad of anything to divert hisown thoughts from 
his present situation, he inquired what was the 
matter. 

“ Why,” said Belle, holding up a little child’s gar- 
ment, “the stupid girl has gone and put the tuck in 
this dress half an inch lower than I told her; and she 
knows how icular I am.” 

“ But did you :ischarge hor for that ?” inquired her 
husband, “You surely did not discharge her for 
such a trifling cause ?” 

“ Trifling cause, indeed! Tobe sure I did,” she 
replied, angrily. “Do you suppose I’m going to bave 
a woman about me who don’t pay attention to whit I 
say? Just look at that dress—it is completely 
spoiled,” and she held up to his view a very beautifal 
and richly trimmed silk dress, intended for their 
daughter faa, 

Robert did not know enough about ladies’ dresses, 
or children’s dresses, to be able to detect the great 
fault of which his wife complained, and was simple 
enough to admire it as being beautiful, and very 
tastily made, 

“ You are stupid,” she said, snatching it angrily 
from him, “ Do you suppose I would let my child 
wear a dress like that? Just look at that tuck. It 
is full half an inch lower than it ought to be. Every- 
body will know that it is a botched piece of 
work ’” 

** But, Belle.” said her husband, hoping to soothe 
her “ You forgot you were ouce a dressm»ker your- 
self. Were you ever treated in that way? Were 
you ever turned out of your situation because you 
happened to make a mistake ?’’ 

“There you go again, sir. Iam much obliged to 
you, I am sure, for reminding me of what I havo been. 
Perhaps you had better invite all our friends in, sud 
let them know it, too. No doubt it would afford 
them infinite saisfaction to talk it over.” 

“ You talk foolishly, Belle; you talk worse. than 
foolishly. Iam afraid prosperity has turned your 
head. I really think you have acted very unreason- 
ably with the girl. Who knows but upon her kveping 
her situation with you, depended the support of a 
sick mother, or perhaps some young brothers and 
sisters. I think you have acted hastily, to say the 
least,’: 

** And I think you are foolish, sir,” she replied, 
flirting away. 

“* Well, that is just what Mr. Hardman says,’’ he 








replied, half laughingly, hoping to avert the threat. 
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ened storm, “and so long as there are two to one, I 
might as well give in.” 

“Then you have seen Mr. Hardman, have you, 
Robert ?” she said, throwing the dress carelessly upon 
the bed ; and drawing an easy-chair up by the fire, she 
thiew herself in it, while her husband proceeded to 


divest himself of his coat and hat. ‘“ And what did 
he say ?”’ she inquired, continuing, for Robert had 
made no answer to her question. 

“Pretty much what you said just now, Belle.” 

“ And what was that ?” 

“That I was foolish.” 

** Well, he knows you as well as anybody, and is as 
capable of forming a correct opinion of you; sol 
suppose I must not find any fault with him. But 
what did he say. Did you tell him what you pro- 
posed to do?’’ 

“I did.” 

“ What did he say ?” 

“His advice is that I should sell the house 
and furniture, break up housekeeping and go to 
boarding.” 

**Go on, sir; what else did he say ?” she asked, 
tapping the carpet impatiently with her slippered 

vor, 

* He discouraged the idea of my going into busi- 
ness at present, as I um now situated ” 

“And why?” 

“* Because, in the first place, I have no capital. In 
the next place, I cannot start without the certainty 
of incurring an expense of at least one thousand six 
hundred or two tivusand pounds a year. And if I 
do not succeed in making that, of course I shall be 
worse off than I am now, and instead of selling my 
houss fur myself, somebody else will sell it for 
me,”’ 

** Now, Robert,” said his wife, and she turned to 
him so as to look hiw fall in the face, though without 
rising from her seat, but rather setting herself in her 
chair with au air of determination, as if conscious 
of ber own power, and resolved to exercise it on this 
occasion, “now listen tome. You told me the other 
day that you sold full one-half of all the goods in 
your late firm.” 

“ Well, I think I did.” 

“ And you have made for your share of the profits 
during the two years you have been with them, over 
three thousand six hundred pounds. Is not that 
80?” 

“Tadmit that is true.” 

“Then, if 1 know how to count right, you must 
have cleared six thousand pounds in each year, be- 
cause there were four of you between whom your 
protits were to be divide.” 
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“And that’s true,” said Robert, his countenance 
brightening a little as he evidently caught the idea 
which was ranning through his wife’s busy 
brain. 

“If, then, you could make sizrthousand pounds a 
year, and you. as you have saidjisgold nearly halé!the 
goods by which that waeumade)whetwarthlyreasomis 
there to believe that yomvould tot velb! foryou 
just as many goods as-youdidew her yamwetersel 
for yourself and others@“ Comepausweteme:-tlint, 
Mr. Armold?” 

“ Well) there’s something rim thaty?,’s: 
placing his hand ou bis fotehead, asaft 
ing to fastenthere -théevidea-whi 
hinted wte** Bat themd have no ‘ 
It is vergrtrae, I helidverE ean: 
I wish andl dan selbids many’ ast 

» Theny’,'said his wife; hastily i 
“<1 think Ald) Hardmamwas perfect 


sold goodelenough towmake three t 
year, audi yetyou avetafraid to’ 

“ W8lki but, Bellé)4t is a very great 
pose my-eustemers: don't pay up) I hw 
for myygaods any: how? 

*: Anidvbuppose--youden’t pay for th 
wife, #1 don't seo hdweyou are to’ be sayRvenem 
thanmyourare now.” " 

- THereis some trivtht'in that,ttoo,”' satdiddisales; |. 
quite’ williag to’ be@onvinced that the cowmpssthe'} 
wishedto adopt wasthtrright one. ‘“ Thessrésigue 
thingewery certain, iff dows do somethingyandubiiat 
im nediately, we ye tive heh T havemoty 











ing now.” 

“That's justo whatT iknow,” replica» hhisiowite’ 
“ How mush ‘batters ititwould: beto!-heldit apn yar 
head, and keep appearamoeseupy and: hote 
know your. reabssitawtiéipruntil there isi#abebbeter 
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an! we are obliged towel the houserd shalhey amen - 
but as things are nowy I think:\youw would be morerp 
than foolish to throw away your'present chanves:’ 

‘* Well, I don’t know but whatyou are’right;’. ree 
plied Rebert, half musingly. “ My owm belief is; 
that I can make out. But I will tell you one thing, 
Belle. we must cut off some of our expenses,”’ 

** Well, of course. I am as ready for that as you 
are. [am sure you cannot .eall.me.very.expensive. 
I have not had anything which is not.necessary.and 
proper for my) position in:society,, It is true-w: have 
sperte great deal of mosey, and I.am willing to 
acknowledge. that I have. had- myshare. But we 
couldimos move-in'the society .where.we have been for 
th» last two-years, and: we cannot go.inte the kind of 
company we wish tovassosiate with, without expense, 
There is that seamstress ;.I will. try, and get. along 
without her now? 

“How much have you been'paying her?’ asked 
Robert 

“ Twelveshillings a week.’? 

‘* And we mest not give any more parties this 
wintery” said Robert, with an air of hesitation. 

‘<'Phen you must not expect to go to any more,”’ 
said his wife; ‘‘ because if we don’t ask our-friendsy 
they won't ask us!’’ 

“Well, we must stay at homefor. one winter, 
Thempc:l think,’ he coatinued, “we had better dis- 
card theearriage.”’ 

‘There you go again,” she said, her face flushed 
partly:with anger, as she.saw shim breaking away 
from-her influences. “ That. is just what: you said 
before; and that very thing would do more to hurt 
you than anything else you coald do: Why, people 
would say at once that you were too poor to keep 
your carriage. It would be talked of by Tom, and 
Dick,iand Harry, and-your erodit would be utterly 
ruined; and as yousay yourself, you have no capital, 
I should like to:know what would become of you.” 

« But I don’t see how I can keep it,’’ was her hus- 
band’s reply, with an expression which showed that 
he wished she would point out the way, for he was as 
lothe to part! with any luxury as herself. 

“Well, we must diminish some of our house ex- 
penses. There-is the seamstress; I have got:rid of 
her. There is cook,I give her thirty pounds a year 
now: I san getanother for eighteen.”’ 

**Have you'any ideay’ asked Robert, abruptly, 
** how much our-house bills amount to? They will 
be coming in’ pretty soon, and I must make some 
preparation for them,’ 

“Tam sure I do not know,’” replied his wife, 
colouring deeply, for he was now approaching a very 
tender point, ‘* There is the grocer, there will be a 
quarter's bill due him on the first ;and the butcher— 
I can’t say how much his last month’s bill will come 
to. Idon’t know but you have paid the servants’ 
wages.” 

* Why, Belle,” said: Mr. Arnold; moving uneasily 
in his chairy and showing slight symptoms of rising 
anger, ‘1 am sure: I deft:money with you to pay 
those bills.” 















2 peta t Onsibyepne 
overisimty carmen wr er A ee Yue 
th s house-gaingys cryrpongs swith thiety 


thiss gate gave him 
iecemadiivecumellivedeice ofthis ki 


 olainicdhsi-*tivpemere! over a hundred 
ada. 


necessity for: it. ». [fithes worst+couressto' theswopespt. 5 


‘total reached nearly oue hutidréd and twerty ponuils, | 


* Yes, I know you did; but theydid not send for 
the money again, andI had to use it in a thousand 
ways.” 

“Good Heavens !’’ exclaimett:|Arnold,”T did not? 
think that; You have done very yy wrong theres 


“Oh, of’ course,” repliedhis -~witéjotesemyy<*T 
novexpect always to do righty" 





ith Wibthe money you have 
fren, you have been 












“Well, thereare no other bidlé, are théreyBaHginr' # 
' “Yas, a few,” she replied ; ‘some ‘small biMs of} 
” 


inpewn. 
‘| “Why, surely, Belle, you dot’t moan to’ sayghant+ * 





however, to-morrow, and if he will only give me a 
lift, I shall not feel afraid of the consequences, not- 
withstanding Mr. Hardman’s predictions.” 

“T don’t think,’’ ssid Belle, *‘ that Mr. Hardman 
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, is-oapwbdle of iigiwhaebyou really are or wish 
tobe.e I Wadnhe ho ssecr eat ib hissy, and has 


just the same 
















Mea ngs that you men dete 
utp hich I suppa#e you 
jout *hiaaid of money ”” 


‘ wer Batts, 
Have youvunpidea? *Lét me see what I’ 
“«Oilyes, I have ‘tome of ‘the bills here, Roberti} 









uring:.still/more deeply; and rising, jst 


-one- 
diiwerst'n mass of crampled pap oh! 
» thivewn iny’she laid them on 
he’unfolded and smoothed th 
ttering: a-single word; for 
6 had beetr mentally ealcula 
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By eeremmBalle, this will 1 
' eh 
I had: knowr that; I donomehiniad s 
troubled. Mb; Hardtdawfor 
would havetold me-thatE 
asl could: ie 
“ Of courses-sit?”. she»repliéa, ‘there: is-noboly 
extravagant but me. Your horses and carriages 
don’t cost anything; and your ‘thampagne' suppers 
don’t 'cost.anytbings and your whist parties. don’t. 
cost anything. ; And: you didt’t spend* any" ‘“ 
Brighton last summer. Oh, no, notat all!’ Baer 
must. keep this house, with its. -five servants, and | 
dress myself and thechilifren as’ you-wish’ to'ses is 
dressod, and I suppose you will alléw mea hdndred 





readily see* how much they come to,’ she! 

















tus ‘fiat  perhon will gura a cold 
p Robert, how many do you suppose that visit us now, 
Dif you.were to give up housekeeping to-morrow and 
»@% to boarding, would believe that you did so except 
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we' had bet 
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age, they 
‘don’t give 
and'little 
Baway, and 
you’ now 


bit how 
‘that will 
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FOE: ve wali } to x 
swithout an effort 

‘a word to say, of course. 
But my advice is, to keep up appearances ; for as long 
as you do that—so long as people believe you are rich 
—so long they will treat you as if you were rich. 
But once you seem» poor, wilk-find- that-every 
bealder to ‘yous Why, 





because you could not help it?” 


& year tovdo it with. Ob, nes you dost spend da¥'T'”' «1 know there is: & great dal dt Arhth in that,” 


money! Now, look: here, ‘Mistet “Robert; here’ are 
some bills.that came. in this’ evening whité you were’ 
out, Just plese to look at those. This‘is your bift | 
for'liquors.and cigars, and.there’is’ your" tailor’s’ bill 
—and bere’s another smal! item. your harnéss-rmnaker: 
Just pleaso to see how much those-eonie "to; and. they 
are not threermonths old yet.” 

Roberts glanced atitheir mounts aud saw that the 


at which he was rather “atartléd, ‘principally, how-" 
ever; because he. knew he had hot the gheans to'pay* 


them, 
For a few moments he sat’ perfectly muté; and His 


wife, as if conscious of the tenor of;his thoughts}, 


made noeffort to break the silence. 

At length, hastily rising, he dashed the:bills on 
the table. with -unneqgssaty Vebemenoe, /and ex. ’ 
claimed : 

“* T will. do it or-die!’’ 

His wife well knew what these words*meant; and 
feeling that she had carried her.‘point, at-once. en- 
deavoured’to change.the current of his thoughts: . 

She spoke of his proposed business arrangements; 
asked what kind of a shop he had'taken, what’ rent’ 
he paid, and: various questions of that kind which 
she knew would interest him, aud ‘which’ coaveyed 
the idea that she, too, was deeply intetested, 


CHAPTER XII, 


“T rett you'whit I think of*doitey Belle. You 
know there is Uncle George. ' I havée*notseem much’ 
of him these three years, and’I know Pam the only 
relative he has living’ in ‘the worldi* Heis a very 
wealthy manjand‘perhaps hewill be'willing to give 
me a start.”* 

“T wonderyou didn’t think! ofvthat before,;?’ said 
his wife, now gladto'see ‘that she:hnd so compléteby 1 
carried‘her-point, “I have no dowbtiatall butche 
would gladly‘assist'you.”’ 

*“ Butd will tell you, 'Belle,;’ said: he, «vith some- 
thing of hesitation in his manner, “he is one of 
those kind men, if he knows how we have been ‘iv- 
ing, or should hapven to know that out of all I have 
made: I have not saved anything, ,he. would. be-the 
last man iu'the world tohslp me. I mean to'try him; 








aid Robert. - 3 I eng me opinion of the wysid goes. - 
) dogreat w ubit isa desperate gameI have got 
b te play. Teche 


xy " . have easel mind, at all 
events, it, and, as you say,; 't berany worse 
off 'a year Reuoe\thated to mount . 

Te comventities continued in this strain for some 
tinte longer—Belle arguing:her point with a perti- 
nadity which Jovered bee Witiualie, dh to her 
views, and hs readily falling iu with them: becatse 
they suited his own. ahetc 

The god advice:-whith Mri Hardman had given 
him was forgotten, and he. made ‘to his own con- 
science the plea that‘his friewd was'not ‘capable of 
making proper‘allowances for the’grgat differences 
iu their positions. He was.a very: wealthy man, who 
could afford to live:as:he chose... He could spend ‘his 
one, two, or four hundreds; a year, or: he could live 
upon one, He could goin a coat outiat the elbows, 
and those:who:knew him would laughathis eccen- 
tri¢ity.. Aut if Mr. Arnold were to:come down to a 
two hundred a year,and wear: a shabby coat, the 
— would say at once that he couldnot help him- 
sel 


And so he satisfied himself by this false sophistry 
that-he was right, and that. his wife’s:view of the 
case.was the proper one, 

' Before they retired for the night, Robert had 
firmly made up his mind that, inspite of the advice 
of his good friend, Mr. Hardman, he-wouid take the 
chances, and go into business on his own account; 
and in order: the better to keep up present appear- 
ances, they determined to economise within the house 
as much as possible: Thecook was to be discha/ gad ; 
the seamstress already had beem dispensed with ; 
thé musie lessons:were to be discontiaued as.soon as 
thé quarter was entled; and they were not to give 
but one more ‘party during the season. . By; these 
‘means, they calculated upon saving) at least two 
*hundred during the year—not for.oue instant think- 
ing what a mere drop in the bucket: that was com- 
pared to théir extravagant and foolish expenditure in 
— quarters; which could only be counted»by hun- 





Tie next morning, in accordance wit the promisa 
he had made to*his wife, Robert calléad on his unclx 
Now, it haopesed that it was on this. very,day, that 
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Mr. Arnold “had het’MY. Benson, ns" hasbeen stated: 
in a previous chapter; and perhaps he cowld*not have 
chosen @ worse opportunity for accomplisting the 
purpose of his visit. However, he knew noting of 
that, but ‘determined to day his case plainly? before 
his uncle, and solicit his.aid in re establishing him» 
self in business; ss 

“ Well, Robert,” said his “uncle, after the fitst' 
greetings had been exchanged, “ it’ isa long’ tithe 
since. I have seen you. I have’ heard‘of ‘yout h, 
my boy, and Iam to her you are domgso well.” 

‘* Yes, uncle, I have not troubled you very often: 
but £ am come to ask. a favour of you now. I 
suppose you know that ny firm"is dissolved?” 

“Why, no; you don’t say so. This’ is the-first' I 
have heerd of it. How comesthat? I thoughftliat 
you ‘were doing very wellindeed:”’ 

“ And so we were, but we didn’t agree-very’ well.” | 
said Robert; not #t all’desirous’ of ‘telling. the whole 
truth if he couldavoid it, though:he did'not mean to 
tell’ direct falsettood** **‘Wé were doing: very~ well’ 
indeéd, but: old M¥. Henderson is such » queer man’ 
to get along with, and so precise in his*ways, he-was' 
all the titne making trouble between us.” 

Now that was a deliberate falsehood,’ but “Rohert 
spoke it ratherin the exubérance of itnngination than: 
er ite reality, - 

“Well; Robert; what sre you going-to do'?”tiske:t 
his uncle, atthe same tifie motioning him to‘také a - 
seat, 

“Ob; you know *T’éan*t. be-idlé, Unele George, I 
can’t ‘affdrd that; 80 ‘I’ve taken another shop, and 
am 
once,’ 

‘* That’s right, Robert, that’s right;,I am glad to 
see that-you. don’t imtend’to remmin idle. Of*course, 
with your experience in tlie business*and large’ ae- 
quaintenee, you can’t’hélp doing well.’ Bit how did 


you get’on in she old firm? I heard you were doing 

Robert; rubbing hivvhands.. gleeful ‘atithdu very: 
“Why, my share for the two years I was. thére 

pounds, 

bitten his tongye having told so much ‘of the 


a first-rate businessy 

thoughts of it. 

averaged | nearly, one, thousand eight: handred | 
And, ‘ashe. spoké 

trutb, for he. was-sure that his uncle wonld. expect* 


‘* And so we were, uncle—and so wa were,’ replied 
“ Whatdo you suppose you made. Robert 2?” 
Robert “was. realy to have~ 
off for 
that ont of so large an amount he should ‘have saved. | 


something and he was equally sure that. 
he Wain him.how much -‘he.had saved. Sure 
enough. 


“Well. Robert, howsmuch. did.you save up, out of 
that, my boy ?” ° 

“* Whyy to tell..the strath, uncles. can’t, say that, 
I have an’ pf any, great,eonsegnence saved. I 
bought. the house J, live.in,.s 
ture, used, up., pretty, all I had. thefirst year. 
And,then..it.costs,mare $o-live agyI i.ust.live, now. 
thanjwheo, L.was.a elerk.?? 


“« Ohy yes». suppose so, of, ’* “said his uncle, : 
a cloud-passing, over his tee Wha, did you give 
for yqur,bouse? - You have..a.fine one,.I daresay,” 

“Two thousand tliree hundred pounds,’ rephied 
Robert, nether .promily,.‘+ and I.think.I. gobs. good 
bargain at-that—at least good.judges. tell_me so.’’ 

“ Ob, well, that is.something | ota, capital -to-start. 
on,” ssid bis-unele, {your can easily. raise,qnoney..on 
thats Of cousse,you ipaidveashs, for it.2"’ 

“ Well, not ally! replied, Robert, |.rather, .hesi.., 
tatingly ,-for~he saw» that: the -ovisis. was 


ing. 

“Well, how much did yow-pay, on iti,” 

“Six hundred pounds.” 

“Why, you don’t.mean.to say..you have got a 
mortgage of eleven hundred pounds on the house.”’ 

“ Yes, uncle,” 

‘* What, and call it’ your ‘héuse |’ Why, it'don’t 
belong to you at all, unless, indeed, you have got the 
money to pay for that mortgage.” 

“Oh, that is all fixeds there-will; be:no trouble 
about that.” 

“ Well,’ well} Tsupposeryouw- know what yew are: 
about best; Robert: But whatvcaw ] dacforvyou?” 
And his qaanner, as* he-askedthie qpunstiony: con» 
vinced Ro ert thats however much chei-could: doy it 
was ditt!e enough: hetmight: expect nows:: 

“ Wisy, the fact isunele}oL wanti someassistance, 
to startin business: with.: 1 don’t pretend, of course, 
to hawe ‘anyrclaimaupom<you : but) if: yom.feab shat. 
youeould, I dhoutd really: like: thatiyou-should.give 
me a start;” 

‘‘ Weill, how much have you ito begin with, of;your..; 
own?’? said dis, uncle. :. 

At this yuestiow Robert ‘stammere'} and..coloured, 
for,it-was a home:thrust, andyhe dared not-deceive.his\ 
uncle;.andheowas equaliysafraid to tell himabe real 
truth, for he well knew his habits.and. principles. 

““Why-mnele, Ihave. not-anything,. to tell the. 
truth, of.amy: consequence+-not enow ;h,.at all events, 


ng to commence business on my own hook’at |’ 


fats with the furni- |’ 


| Had 


‘* \WWielly yourmust have something,’’ said his-uncle,. 
in a tenetef ‘interrogation, and. seemingly rather-dis-» 
pléased:at Robert's manner'.of evading, a direot.re-» 
ply.:. “* Yow, certainly) can't have .spentithree thous. 
sand two hundred,.or (three thousand four. hundred 
ih (two years; if you. have only .paid: six .hundred. on. 

ourtheuse.” 

© ¥egy-bub-.unele, I paid.for my .farniture,.you 
“know andthen, asia. man in business,.[ h«d:to.live 
very differently from when I. was a clerk. . Lsuppose 
I have been.rather, extravagant;.and have not suved 
as mach as. oughtto have.done.. But.then you must 
make all.allowances for a :beginner.”’ 

“ Certainly, certainly, Robert.?’ replied his uncle, 
with. .tone of affectionate earnestness, ‘1 shxll be 
glad to.know that:you.are doing well, and to prove 
that] am,interested.in your welfare, I will tel you 
what I am_willing to do,, It.is trueI have not seen 

} much of you of Jate years, but I have never lost sight 
of ‘you,.aud. shall not forget that you are my only 
‘brother's child. Now I will lend youto begin with, 
as much capital as you have to put in yourself.” 

Robert’s heart sank within him at these words. for 
he. well knew that once his=uncle'wasvinformed of 
the manner in which he. had squandered—for even ho 
could find no other term for tt~all*the profits of his 
two years’ business, and owed-enough to support hin 
handsomely for another! year, he -would be the last: 

‘man-in the-world tedend-him a helpipg. hand. - 

His: ambition was streng, bus. hissense.of honour 

ved the.atrongen; antvwith «frankness perhaps to 

commended under the..eircumstances, he.said :. 

“* Well, uneley if. yowean*t do more than that, I 
am afraid it will/bes long time befors. I.can' gefinto 
business.” r 

“T don’t exactly understand you, Robert,” said his. 
uncle,‘ what: deqyou»mean 2’’' 

‘s Welly I mean simply ‘thisy. that. I .hawe -been 4 
foolish enough not to: save’ anything, and-I-have not 
a hundred pounds of my own in the -werld.’”’ 

At.thése words ALr Arvoldearose; ‘and placing, his | 
‘hands. behind him; approached: his) nephew-so close + 
as almost to touch:himy:andsaid, with!an air par-. 
takingof astonishment, dewbt, and anger : 

“ Youdon't mean toell ‘me; Robert; thatrout of: 
thiee thousend. poundssearned im two yenrs,:you have 
tot saved anything ?” 

**Ohj! yes; uncle,” rephied: Robert,‘ I. havermy:. 
house to show;'and my furniture,” 

“ Youre house—peliaw!: [t.te:nobeyourshouses: It 
belongs to some other man. I would like to.dcnowr 
how are’ going: to:pay: thé ous thewsend sesor 
undead! which yowcowe ons it, ©. Andseas ofar your: 


to \deyoujand -whatidetyou supposedt woul di brig: 
now?’ Déyou expectcto go on living atthiscorate? 
‘and do 'you*thinkthat I wouldide:anything to en 
courageit?’ 

* Oh, no, not at.all,.mncle, not at.all.. We have 
made up our minds to change our whole course of 
living. We are going to-retrenclyandcut down our 


‘6xponses.”’ 

‘ Well, Iam glad to hear it, for it is quite time’ 
gaid his’ uncle, with something, jof, asperity in his 
manner... 


“ T hame-partly secured a shopin. Liberty Street, 
and I have nodoubt.I can get along very well. Idm 
sure I sold nearly half the goods for thé firm*since 
‘L Have been with it. and I have no fear of the future 
if I can onby once get under ieee 

 & renner rman ee Rebert;ambI hope yow 
willinotébe diseppointett.:. Batr'l tellyyow plainly, 
needmot look to me for anyussistame:. If you 


poundeiorthe-halftef it-witirincthe lasv two: yours, 


not have minded to loam: yowaswmuch:morey' butil 
don’ofeed like riskingay money with one wito: don’t 
know how to take care’ ofvhis’own betteretian you: 
do! Now, theve’s nose’ talking,/Robert;” he said, 
seeing that his nephew was-about interrupting him, 
‘* there is no use-of talking ;, yon know me very well, 
I should. be very glid to hear of, your doing well, 
and should be equally glad to*have helped sou; but 
I dan’tumany-such risks as that. It would be con- 
trary to my principles, and I really think I should 
bei doing you a positive injury.” 

* Then youcan’s let.me.hive anything. to.giye me 
a start with ?” 

“ Not one pound, young man,” replied his uncle, 
with«an wirof firmvess; which Robert well knew: 
it; would be an almost hopeless undertaking: to 
att toovercome—** not one pound, Ifi you have 
not ‘learned to save yet, it is time yow began, and the 

wieker yowdo.it, the better:it:will be for yourself. 

‘dke my advice, sell your house and furniture: snd 
gojto boarding, Putrthe-money they-bring you into 
yourrbusiness, and: inca few years you will be inde- 
pendent; if you only make up your mind tovit.. You 
are youngenough yet to begin again, and your past 
experience may help you.” 

Rebértr feared: that it-would be useless: to argue 





funriture, please, to: tellime what good that is going: 


old ‘me thyt ‘yowshad:saved> up ‘two'thousand . 
vit of your large profs, andibadiit toshow) Tsbould-|.. 


in fact. he had-almost felt what. the result would 
be when he,first.. entered the offive; but his natural 
buoyancy» of .disposition led him to hope, even 
against hope, and he determined upon one last effort. 

“ You are right, I know, Uncle George, I am 
fully ,sensible of the folly. ofmy past. course, and 
have no ambition to coatinue in it; but I don’t want 
to receive your refusal as final until I say a few words 


re. 

“You know that I am now called a capable, expe- 
rienced, and excellent salesman, My business re- 
putation stands high,and as yetI do not think it 
has been*irjured by my’ mods’ of ‘living. That I 
mean to’ correct at all hazards, and go om henceforth 
on a moderate scale. 

** A sudden change, such as youadvise, might affect 

me so” seriously 'that’it would take ‘years’ to repair 
the-injury. 
‘*Now; all T/ask isa’ small ‘start ;' give me~achance 
to do'for myself,’ and if’l prove unwortliy ‘of’ your 
confidence, or false 'to'\uny present’ professivns, | you 
know what'to dol: 

“ Bit don't let me break ‘down vin the:very outset 
of! my career for one fault:: 

“Youknow; Uncle’ George,the: old hunter didn’t 
throw*his Tiff’ uway because it missed ‘fire once; he 
pickéd the flint, and trieddtagaina. Now; youshave 
never ‘tried mei! 

“T mighthave ‘deveivedyou;andtold you that I 
had:two' thousandpounds; aud:you-would have bet me 
have’as much 'yourself;) Come, please think it over 
once more,”’ 

‘TI won’tadmit that you are-right; Robert;'’ said 
hib uncleyevi-iently softewed, ‘ but I won't betheone 
toicondomi you utterly: forene fault. _Noy I believe 
youfeel :what-yowisayyand I wiil:preveto‘you that 

am willing to help.yousom: Iwill let:you haveone 

usand fot threevyeurs> that will give you a start 
atileast,’’ 

Rébertwassmost:profuse in his thanks,,and in his 
professions-of: grvatitude for this timely. assistanve. 

‘‘“Where didiyou say: you thought of-looating ?’’ 
said. his.uncle, as Robert having drawn.up and signed 
@ note iat three~years’ date,. received his-eheque for 
the one thousand: pounds, 

| * I have taken a place..in.Liberty Street; that is, 
if have the. refusal. of. it, and.now I will secure it at 
once,” 

** What.ront do.you pay.?” 

a gat what.room I want forfour hundred pounds 
a year.’ 

“ That.is not very, high, considering the location. 
Well, go:ahead,.. [am sure I wish you well, and I 
am equally. sure you can)do well, if you . will 
act judiciously, and. discreetly, Remember, you 
must be prudent and economical.', Give up your 
high, notions of fashion and folly for the pre- 
sent, and by thé time yow have got togetlicr's fow 
thousands by hard work, you won't be half &’o much 
inclined to spend them..foolishly,as you are now. I 
shall ‘always take an interest:im you welfare so'long 
asi you deserve it. THére, never-mind any’ more 
thanks. I.am busy now:. Gévalong, and -Heiven 
spre you.” 

Tifére were few lighter-hearted men thin Robert 
Arnold as he lef his uncte’s) ‘and’lie resolved that he 
would’ cut loose.atonee ‘from the trammels' of folly 
and ‘extravagance by ‘ whriely hd had suffeted himself 
to: bd. bound, and prove*worthy’ of his’ unele’s kind- 
ness and confidence. 
' (To be Continued.) 


SCIENCE. . 
——_~< — 

LocomTivE).witnout Furnace.—Thé Moniter 
Industriel Belue,+tates that.a locomotive without 
furnace. has.commenced runuing;in Paris on one of 
the tramways... It. has.a. reservoir of superheated 
water, which,gives a constant supply for moving the 
vehicle. On. anether line of tramway an ordinary 
steam .locometive is «at. work. It is like a small 
ownibussin shapsrand.size, containing.a boiler, The 
farnace is.out.of sight, and fed with coke and char- 
coals... The draught.of the furnace’ is kept.ap by a 
supuly;of compressed :air. ~ 
For meuding valuable glass objects which would 
be! disfigured..by, common cemeut,.chrome cement 
may be used. ‘This is a mixture of. 5 parts of, gelatin 
toone.of a solution of chromate of lime.~ The broken 
edges ave covered. with this, pressed togetiver, and 
exposed to suulight, the effect of the latter being to 
render the. compgund. insoluble:even in. boiling 
water, 
HARDENING «ASD. Temprainc .Griass.—Herr F. 
Siemens has drawn attention.to a process of harden- 
ing and tempering glass. by, pressure in moulds. I: 
is said that this process. produces glaks which is quite 
as unbreakable as ‘that: obtained by M:' Royer de la 
Bastie’s process,and free from some of the objections 


3) 











to begin upon in a business by myself.” 


with one so set in his opinions .as-was hiswncle, and. 


which appear to attach to the provess of tewpering 
in oil. 
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A New Process rok Strarninc Tissvr.—The 
process, introduced by the well-known histologist, 
M.Cornil, consists in the employment of “violet 


methylamine.”’ Its merit is said to be that its 
coustituents separate into red and blue elements, 
which have different affiuties for the tissues acted 


upon, and therefore fits it especially well for organs 
in a state of lardaceous degeneration, the lardaceous 
part taking a red tint, the normal a blue. M. Cornil 
has by this process determined that the lardaceous 
change takes place in the interior of the small 
arteries, One objection to the method will prevent 
its being of very great practical value, that is, the 
disappearance of the colouration in specimeus mounted 
in Canada balsam, glycerine, etc, 
SELF-IMPROVEMENT.—There are many young 
wo: ing men who are anxious to improve their minds 
by reading and study out of business hours, but too 
many grow discouraged and fail in their efforts for 
self-improvement, although they begin with the best 
intentions. A want of thoroughness in whatever is 
undertaken is perhaps one great cause of such failures, 
A practical writer on that topic gives the following 
direction: “ Never leave what you undertake to 
learn until yon reach your arms around it, and 
clench your hands on the other side.” It is not the 


amount of reading you run over that will ever make 
you learned; it is the amount yon retain, Dr. 
Abernethy maintained that “there was a point of 
saturation in his mind,” beyond which it was not 
capable of taking in more Whatever was pressed 


upon it afterwards crowded out something else. It 
is probable that few of us have minds more sponge 
like than that of the great doctor. Every young 
man should endeavour to perfect himself in the 
science of the business he has chosen. 

ARTIFICIAL Eygs MADE SENSITIVE To Licut.— 
Among the curious developments of scieuce is the 
recent production, by Dr. C. W. Siemens, of an arti- 
ficial eye that is sensitive to light. We wish we 
could add that it gives vision to the blind; but we 
cannot, though perhaps it contains a germ of promise 
in that direction. The new eye is composed of an 
ordivary glass lens, backed by an artificial retina of 
seleninm. This mineral resembles and is allied to 
sulphur; it is distilled from bodies that contain 
sulphur in conjunction with metals, such as iron 
pyrites, a compound of sulphurand iron. Mr. May, 
a telegraph clerk employed at the Valentia station 
of the Atlantic cable line, first observed, in 1873, 
that the electrical resistance of selenium was in- 
stantly altered by light, the resistance being 
diminished by increase of light. Dr. Siemens makes 
use of this peculiarity of selenium in the construc- 
tion of his novel eye. An electrical circuit is 
arranged, of which a bit of selenium forms a part, 
and constitutes the retina. When a strong light is 
admitted into the lens and falls upon the selenium 
retina, the current of eleciricity flows and (by acting 
upon small magnets) may be made to work the arti- 
ficial lids of the eye, opeving or closing them accord- 
ing to the inteusity of the light. It is well known 
that the vibrations of musical sounds way, by an 
ordinary conducting wire, be electrically transmitted 
aud successfully delivered tothe ear. It remains to 
be determined whether light vibrations can, by 
means of selenium and electricity, be transmitted to 
the br: in in the absence of the natural eye. 

Tue Errect oF Corp on M1Ltx.—The effects of 
a low temperature on milk have been carefully ex- 
amined by M. 'Tisseraud, who recently communicated 
his observations to the Academy of Sciences. He 
foun: that if cow’s milk is, immediately or soon after 
being drawn, place’ in vessels at various tempera- 
tures between freezing point and 90 Fah., and the 
initial temperature is maintained for twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours, it will be found that. the nearer 
the temperature of the milk is to freeziny point, the 
more rapid is the collection of cream, the more con- 
siderable is the quantity of cream, the amount of 
butter is greater, and the skimmed milk, the butter, 
and the cheese are of better quality. These facts, he 
believes, may be explained by Pasteur’s observations 
on ferments and their effect on the media in which 
they live. It is probable that the refrigeration 
arrests the evolution of the living organisms which 
set up fermentation, and hinders the changes which 
are due to their growth. 

ConprEnstbd Eaas.—It is astonishing what pro- 
gress bas been made during the past few years in 
the art of preserving aliment generally, and that a 
great boon has thereby been conferred all round we 
have daily evidence. The superfluous herds of 
Australasia aud South America are now potted, or, 
we should perhaps say “tinned,” for the English 
and other markets, thus affording comparatively 
cheap animal food for the less opulent classes. 
America sends us in large quantities the products of 
her waters, which but for preservative processes 
would be lost tu the old world, Switzerland is fast 
ruining the milkman’s business in this country, from 


across the Channel comes supplies of vegetables in a 
form qualified to journey round the world without 
deterioration, and Denmark exports her delicious 
butter in ever-increasing quantities, well protected 
from the effects of keeping and climatic change. In 
fact, preserved provisions now include @ vast variety 
of substances hailing from all parts of the world. 
Although more the recipients than the producers of 
such goods, there are many articles of the kind 
which we are able to send abroad, and the produc- 
tion of the Scotch provision factories are especially 
esteemed in certain parts. But we have strayed some- 
what from our immediate object, condensed egg, & 
sample tin of which is prepared in Bavaria. This 
article is prepared from fresh raw eggs by a process 
of desiccation, which, while effectual in removing all 
traces of moisture, leaves the natural properties of 
the egg unimpaired, It is only necessary to add a 
duc proportion of water to the egg powder to render 
it fit for culinary purposes, the active constituents of 
one egg being contained in about a teaspoonful of the 
powder. 





UNDECIDED YOUNG MEN. 


A woRLp of trouble is occasioned to girls by the 
indecision of character of young men. A pretty girl 
is living in the neighbourhood of ha!f a dozen young 
wen. She is not only beautiful, but she is good, 
well educated and accomplished. Perhaps there is 
not one of these young men who would not take a 
particular interest in her, for she is a general 
favourite, but they observe that one of their number 
seems to have got the start of them ; he is a regular 
and frequent visitor, and his attentions do not ap- 
pear to be at all displeasing in the quarter where 
they are bestowed. So the others fall back, or turn 
their eyes elsewhere. 

The young man who has brought all this about 
goes on from week to week, from month to month, 
it may be even from year to year, without any de- 
finite plan for the future, or so much as any clear 
decision in his own mind of what he wishes to do. 
He likes the young lady, he knows that his visits 
are pleasant to himself and acceptable to her, he 
would not like to see her receive particular atten- 
tions from another, yet he says nota word about 
engagement and marriage, the end and aim of wo- 
man’s life. 

He has gradually won her affections, until he has 
become “the ocean to the river of her thoughts.” 
She could not bear to break with him, to be se 
rated from him, for she loves him as she fondly 
lieves, and perhaps truly, as she can never love 
another. But how harrowing is the state of doubt 
and uncertainty in which she driftson. R, B. 











LAP-DOGS. 


I uke a dog when I’m sure he isn’t mad. And, 
of course, he is a faithful creature, though, as a 
general thing, he has a way of snapping at 
strangers’ ankles that is not encouraging to them. 
The savage who believes that, in his happy hunting 
grounds, 

‘ His faithful dog shall bear him company,” 
may be quite correct, and all those stories about 
dogs that died upon their masters’ graves may be 
entirely true, but those good dogs of history are not 
the dogs that ladies carfy in their arms and take 
out riding. The two present favourites—one a 
bag of pulled cotton and the other a mass of gray 
bristles, from amidst whose spikes glitter two red 
eyes—cannot possibly have any good in them. 
When excellent Dr. Watts wrote: 

** Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For ‘tis their nature to” 
he meant that last-mentioned sort of dog. I know 
he did, as well as though I had hada spiritual 
communication from him to that effect. 


M. K. D. 





A MATHEMATICAL MORALIST. 


He wasa philosophical looking man, sedate and 
methodical 

It was Anniversary week, and he had come from 
the country to attend the meetings, and during the 
intermission he walked abroad to observe the ways of 
the metropolis. 

In the course of his peregrinations he chanced to 
arrive at the store-house of Bourbon, Bung & Fawcet 
just as a drayman was landing a load of casks bearing 
the cauterized stamp of * Old Rye.” Mr. Bourbon 
was in attendance. 

“ Ah, whiskey, I take it?” said the philosophical 





looking man, with a show of interest. 


With a serene smile Mr. Bourbon nodded assent 

“ You have, doubiless, a quantity in store?” 

“ Yes, over a thousand barrels.” 

** A thousand barrels of whiskey ?” 

“ Yes,”’ said Bourbon, smiling again, “ Are you in 
business, sir ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the philosopher, ‘‘though I 
feel interested in the matter. You have been in tho 
business some time ?’’ 

‘* Yes, sir,— many years.” 

“And have observed the effects of the alcoholic 
flood ?” 

“ Sir?” 

“This whiskey, I presume, is to be distribated 
over the country ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then let us calculate,” pursued the philosopher, 
running over his fingers as he mentally computed. 
“This whiskey isso much seed that must bring forth 
its inevitablefruit. It is safe tosay that in each four 
barrels there isa family fatherless, and a stricken 
widow; in each two barrels there is a premature 
grave; in each barrel there isa human life blasted ; 
and I think we may safely set down five gallons as all 
sufficient fora quarrel and a fight. So we have in 
prospect two hundred and fifty widows, with their 
suffering little ones ; five handred premature deaths ; 
one thousand young lives for ever ruined ; and broils, 
and quarrels, and fights almost without number,— 
and all these prospective calimities are here barrelled 
up, only awaiting’ the hand of the dealer to let them 
loose upon our ownland Verily, Iam glad that my 
hand is not to be e ed in the work. I should be 
afraid to sleep an m if it were. Good-day, 
sir,” 

And with this the philosophical peripatetic walked 
slowly away, leaving the senior member of Bourbon, 
Bung & Fawcet in a very brown study. 7o7 








CHANGE IN THE COLOUR OF THE HAIR, 


It is stated that the transactions of the British 
Royal Society, extending over two hund years, 


contain no instance of any sudden change in the 
colour of the human hair—a circumstance regarded 
as cunclusive that no such change has ever occur- 
red, for, had it ever been undoubtedly witnessed, it 
is not likely that it would have remained unde- 
scribed. 

The most eminent medical writers confess them- 
selves unaware that, irrespectively of recorded 
evidence, anything in support of the pageles notion 
on this subject can be adduced on physiological 
grounds. 

It is well known that human hair cannot be in- 
jected. Using colouring fluid, such as‘ solation of 
nitrate of silver and a solution of iodine, does not 
produce any change of colour except in the portions 
actually immersed. Whether it owes its colour to 
a fixed oil, to a peculiar arrangement of its’ consti- 
tutional molecules, or to both; it resists decay in a 
remarkable manner; it resists the action of acids 
and alkalies, except the strongest, which dissolve it ; 
it resists maceration, and even boiling water unless 
for a long time applied and under pressure, 
when it suffers disintegration and decomposition. 
Exposure to the sun will bleach hair, but this will 
not account for any very sudden change of colour. 
The popular notion, however, is in favour of the 
affirmative of this question, and some naturalists 
and physiologists adduce what they regard as cre- 
dible instances of hair changing to white or grey in 
the case of persons under strong emotions of grief 
or terror. 





EXILED FROM HOME. 
— 2 


CHAPTER LVI. 


T'uw report of Miss Norreys’ bailiff coincided with 
that which Lord Darkwood had given of himself to 
his successor, in the library, upon that fatal night of 
his lordship’s return to Dunholm Castle. 

Mr, Barsby had explored the vicinity of the wreck 
of the Sylphide. He had discovered the fisherman 
who had rescued the marquis, and had heard from 
them how they had found his lordsbip floatins at sea 
upon the morning after the storm and wreck, buoyed 
up by alife-preserver. The bailiff had visited tue 
humble home to which Lord Darkwood had been 
taken, and in which he had been norsed through a 
long illness back to bealth and strength. 

There was no possible room for doubt, Mr. Bars- 
by declared, that the rescued mau was Edward 
Charteris, Lord Darkwood, 

“TJ traced him to Marseilles under his rightfal 
name and title” said the bailiff. “ At Marseilles he 
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probably came upon the obituary notices of himself 
in the English ah oN for after leaving that 
town he called himself Mr, Chart, and so registered 
himsel{ at the quiet hotel in Paris where he stopped 
one night. There can be no possible doubt that this 
Mr. Chart was. Edward Charteris, Lord Darkwood. 
‘The personal description is the same. He came on 
to England, and must bave started for Shrewsbury 
without stopping in London.” 

‘Why do you think that?” asked Miss Norreys, 

“ I pursued my investigations all the way home, 
madam,”’ said the bailiff. ‘‘ At Shrewsbury station, 
where Lord Darkwood was thoroughly known, I de- 
termived to question the port-rs. Oue of them an- 
ticipated me. The crowd had departed when I went 
back, and this porter, who knew me very well, drew 
me aside, saying that he had something on his mind 
that had greatly troubled him for months. He told 
me, aiter some deprecating preamble, that he believed 
that he had seen a ghost—that one dark, unpleasant 
night iu November last, a man, muffled closely, was 
let out of a first-class compartment in one of the 
coaches, and, as this man passed under a light he 
the porter, had recognized him—or believed him to 
be—Lord Darkwood, who had been reported dead. 
His lordship—if it were he—seemed to wish to escape 
recoguition, and quitted the station on foot. The 
porter was positive fora day or two that he had seen 
Lord Darkwood, but hearing nothing to confirm this 
belief, he gradually persuaded himseif that he had 
been deceived by a chance resemblance, Of late, 
however, his doubts have returned to him, and he 
had begun to entertain a fancy that he had seen a 
ghost.’’ 

** Tf his lordship were muffled, how could he re- 
cognize him P’* 

*« The porter had known him well. Lord Dark wood 
was very tall and commanding, with a peculiarly 
stately carriage. The word kingly describes him 
thoroughly. He carried his head after a haughty 
fashion, which | never sawin another man. He was 
fair, with blonde hair and beard. If you had ever 
seen him once, Miss Norreys, you would have known 
him years afterwards, had you met him in the farthest 
corner of the globe. ‘I'he porter judged from his 
entire appearance rather than by hie face. ‘I'he re- 
cognition would not satisfy a court of justice, but, 
taken in connection of what I learned in Corsica, 
an:l the fact that Lord Darkwood was alive at that 
time and on his way home, it quite satisfies me!” 

‘And me also,” said the lady. “It is clearly 
proven, then, that Lord Darkwood arrived at Shrews- 
bury six mouths ago. What becameoi him? Why 
did he never appear at Dunholm Castle? Where is 

2”? 


ime bailiff looked staggered by these ques- 
tions. 

“He must have walked home from Shrewsbury,” 
said the heiress. ‘ He arrived at the station by the 
night train. It would bave been near midnight 
when he arrived at thecastle, No servant gave him 
admittance, for the castle servants were devoted to 
him, and would have raised a glad outcry of wel- 
come. The question narrows itself to one of two 
convictions, Either some harm happened him be- 
tween Shrewsbury and the castle, or he encountered 
the present Lord Darkwood on his arrival 
home.” 

“So much is clear.” 

**] thiuk no harm happened him on his way,” said 
Miss Norreys, ‘‘ because if he had nD Ited 





“Mr, Barsby, I have waited your return to take 
action in this matter, I have not dared to confide 
my suspicions to any one. Upon the day I sent you 
on your mission, Lord Darkwood and his daughter 
were here. The Lady Georgina spoke of the castle 
being haunted, and said she had heard the ghost cry 
out in the dungeons. I donot know why her foolish 
words should sink so deep in my heart, Perhaps it 
was because of the look her father gave her; at any 
rate, I sent you abroad, ani I was full of wonder at 
my own folly in doing so.” 

* There was a providence in it,”” 

“Last Wednesday—a week to-morrow—my guests 
and I visited the castle rnins. The marquis refused 
to open the dungeons, but he was prevailed upon to 
do so. My suspicions were keen and terrible; I 
separated myself from the remainder of the party, 
and ran through the passages, shrieking at the top 
of my voice. Mr. Barsby, there was an answering 
ery!’ 

‘* An echo, perhaps ?” 

“ Lord Darkwood called it an owl. It was no echo, 
no screech-owl, no ghost! It was the siiriek of a 
man for help—of a man in an utter despair !’’ 

‘Great Heaven! You are sure ?”’ 

“I believe the cry was the utterance of a man, 
but I am not so sure that [ would dare to procure a 
search- warrant an: constables an! search the castle- 
dungeons. My belief may be unfounded, you know, 
The marquis might have been killed between 
Shrewsbury and Duvholm, although that is not 
probable. Or he may be now dead and buried, 
having been killed by the present lord. Another 
horribie possibility has also kept me silent. If the 
cousin of Captain ‘Tollish lives, and if Captain 
Tollish were to get wind of my suspicions even, he 
would put his cousin out of the way, You see, there- 
fore, that I have not dared to do anything.” 

** We nave grounds for believing the worst,’’ said 
Mr. Barsby, *‘ but we cannot openly accuse the 
present marquis of a frightful crime witiiont more 
conclusive proofs of his guilt. So far, we have no 
proofs that Lord Darkwood ever reached Dunholm 
Castle. If he be yet alive, and we get out a@ search- 
warrant to discover him in the castle, the present 
marquis will be informed of our movements in time 
to rid himself of his rival. The task you have 
undertaken is fall of difficulties, madam.” 

“ T know it, but we can overcome them all. We 
dare not work openly. Let us work secretly. Let 
us search the castle-dungeons at night—”’ 

“ And lay ourselves liable to be shot for burglars, 
or arrested for burglarious entrance into a private 
resideuce !”* - 

“ T have alluded to the report, which I have heard 
many times since I came here, that the servants and 
retainers of the former lord adored him, Are there 
none among the h hold we could trust to aid us ?”’ 

“The butler could be trusted. Mr, Sutton, the 
Darkwood lawyer, came down in the same train 
with me, and is now at the castle. Of course, I 
said nothing to him of my recent discovery, but we 
travelled together, and he taiked a great deal of the 
dead marquis, lamenting his early death.” 

“I will send for Mr, Sutton. He is a lawyer, and 
will advise us rightly. He can inform the butler, if 
he thinks best. Tell no one where you have been, 
Mr. Barsby. Be very cautious still. You can now 
go home and refresh yourself after your journey, but 
come again about ao hour hence. My doubts and 
picions shail all be satisfied to-night !” 








or robbed, his body would have been found. His 
total disappearance is due to the present Lord Dark- 
w ? 


“ You think that the present marquis killed him ?’’ 
asked Mr. Barsby, lowering his vo'ce to @ whisper, 
and looking around him as if fearful that the very 
walls might hear him. 

“I think nim capable of such a crime,” said Miss 
Norreys, “ under the ci:cumstances. He was Uaptain 
Tollish, encumbered with debts, poor, harassed, and 
on the point of selling out of the army to satisfy his 
creditors. He became Lord Darkwood, a noble mar- 
quis, with a princely revenue, taster of Dunholm 
Castle, with atrain of dependents, and honours were 
heaped upon him. Could he go back to the slough 
from which he had escaped? Could he return tothe 
old, harassing life and jeave these new splendours, 
which must have become so dear to his soul? I do 
not believe that he could —if any way of escape 
from the difficulty presented itself, He has not 
borne an excellent reputation of late years, notwith- 
standing the fact that he has remained in the army, 
He is capable, in my opinion, of kiiling a man who 
roe in his way, as the returned warquis must have 

one !”” 


** You think his cousin is dead, then ?” 

Miss Norreys hesitated. She looked steadily at 
the honest face of her bailiff. She motioned him to 
draw nearer, aud said in a low tone; 


She dismissed the bailiff,and wrote an urgent 
message to Mr. Sutton, requesting him to come to 
Beechmont immediately, on business of the utmost 
importance. She begged him to inform no one of 
her letter, or of his proposed visit to her, should he 
comply with her request. She dispatched a mounted 
— with the letter, and feverishly awaited the 
result, 


Mr. Sutton had arrived at Dunholm Castle in re- 
sponse to Lord Darkwood’s summons. Preparations 
had been completed for the entrance of the Lady 
Georgiana into an excellent school, and the marquis 
designed sending his daughter thither next day in 
the charge of the old family lawyer, his lordship 
being unable to leave home in the pres2ut state of 
his affairs. 

The marquis had returned fromhis wooing to find 
Mr. Suttou at the castle, In the exuberance of his 
delight, he informed the old lawyer that he was 
betrothed to Miss Norreys, of Beechmont, and 
received Mr. Sutton’s congratulations, ‘The lawyer 
made some inquiry into the disappearance of Miss 
Myner, and was informed that she had probably 
committed suicide in consequence of some unfortunate 
love affair, Lord Darkwood then retired to his 
rooms to make some change in his toilet for dinner 
—it will be remembered that he had become fond 
of dress as any fine lady, since his accession to 
fortune—and Mr. Sutton strolled out of doors to smoke 








a cigar and meditate. He was so engaged when the 
Beechmont groom road up. The groom being a 
Dunholm man, knew the Darkwood family lawyer 
and dismounted and approached him, giving the 
missive into his own hands. 

The lawyer read the letter in astonishment. 

“What can Miss Norreys want of me 2’ he 
thought. ‘‘ Has she heard of the marquis’s former 
irregularities, and does she desire to question me in 
regard to them? Does she wish to speak of her 
marriage settlements? Ab, it is probably about 
this missing girl she desires to consult me! Miss 
Myner visited in her house, they say. I can’t assist 
in the search, but I will obey Miss Worreys’ 
summons. I wouldlike to see the future Marchioness 
of Darkwood.”’ 

He flung away his cigar, crushed the letter into 
his pocket, and went to the stables. A horse was 
saddled for him, and he rode away without mentioning 
his destination. ‘he groom had gone on in advance, 
Mr, Sutton rode briskly, and fifteen minutes later 
dismounted at the great porch of Beechmont, 
giving his horse into the hands of a waiting groom, 
and ascended the steps. The door flew open at his 
approach. Sounds of music aud laughter came from 
the drawing-room and music-room, which were u,on 
the floor of entrance. A servant met the visitor at 


the threshold and conducted him up to the great 
staircase, and ushered him iuto Miss Norreys’ 
boudoir. 


Mr. Sutton had barely time to notice that the room 
was avery gem in its exquisite tastefulness and 
luxury, when the lady of Beechmont, in her long 
black rove and magnificent beauty entered his 
presence. 

He stood up, bowing low before her, and thinking 
that in all his life he had not seen so beautiful a 
woman as this, He was fairly dazzled by her superb 
and brilliant loveliness, and his honest old face 
showed his admiration. 

“Mr. Sutton?” said the heiress, bending her 
stately head. Iam Miss Norreys. I must apologise 
for having sent for you 80 unceremoniously, but I 
kuow that you will pardon me when you hear what [I 
have to say.” 

“No apology is needed, madam,” replied the 
old lawyer, gallantly, ‘‘ Lord Darkwood has just 
informed me that you have honoured him with your 
affection, and that you are soon to become 
Marchioness of Darkwood, Iam grateful to you for 
auticipating the time when my services will rightfully 
belong to you, madam.” 

“ Lord Darkwood is premature in his announce 
ment,’’ said the heiress, haughtily. “Iam not be- 
trothed to him. I have promised him au auswer to 
his proposal a week from to-day, I may give it 
sooner —and it may be a negative ?”’ 

Mr. Sutton looked surprised. 

* It occurred to me, madam,” he said, ‘‘ that you 
might have heard reports derogatory to his lord- 
ship’s character before his accession to his present 
dignity, aud that you might desire to ask me ques- 
tions in regard to them. I am Lord Darkwood’s 
family lawyer. The honour of his name is only less 
precious to me than that of my own. I cannot, 
therefore, answer avy questions the answers to 
which might tend to make a rupture between you 
and hia lordsiip.” 

“You misapprehend me. I have not summoned 
you here to ask you to give me a history of Captain 
Tollish’s life. You are the Darkwood family lawyer 
—therefore you are shrewd, discreet, aud able. Sit 
down, Mr. Sutton. I have somethiug of the utmost 
importance tu say to you.” 

The lawyer obeyed. The lady took achair quite 
near to his, and her manner was very grave, as slo 
said: 

“T do not apologise for my interference in the 
Darkwood family affairs, Mr. Sutton. Neither can I 
explain to you the causes of my action. I have 
formed certain suspicious. If they should be veri- 
fied, I should leave Beectmont, possibly for ever. 
But enough of myself. Were you attached to the 
late marquis—he who perished in the wreck of the 
yacht Sylphide in the Mediterranean sea last year ?” 

Mr. Sutton was startled at the abrupt change of 
subject and at the question, 

*“ Attached to him, madam?” he exclaimed 
“* His death was one of the greatest sorows of my 
life. Every one who knew him loved him. He was 
noble, brave, with a great, truthful nature—” 

Miss Norreys’ lip curled, 

‘‘Spare me your eulogy of him,” she said. 
‘What I have done has been with no regard for 
him—yet he is less base than his coasin. Mr. Sut- 
ton, I did not speak correctiy wheu I| spoke of the 
late marquis as having perished. 1 should have 
said that he was supposed to have perisled,”’ 

* He did perish, madam, Captain Foster—” 


“Was mistaken. I had my suspicions aroused in 
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regard to-his loa, and I sent Mr..Barsby, my bailiff, 
to Corsica and Sicily, to inquire if his body bad been 
found. “Mr. Barsby ‘returned te-day.: Mr.. Sarton, 
prepare.yourself.for a great horror. Lord Dankwood 
was not drowned!”’ 

“ Not-drowned *” 

“No, He wore @ life-preserver, and floated on the 
Water until morning, Then he was picked up by a 
fishing vessel. © The: tisberacarried-him: home. "| He 
lay ill for weeks, was nursed: back-to health, and he 
started for England!’ 

‘“*Impessible!’’ 

“Iris true, He-was seen at Shrewsbury railway 
station. He set out to walk to the-castle, It-wasone 
dark wight of last November. . After he left the 6ta- 
tion he was not seeu again.” 

“*Miss Norreys,:you have been deceived.'’ This 
is impossible !’’ evied) the lawyer, in a great agita- 
ton. 

“It is-true !"?. sgaimasserted the lady, steadily. ‘I 
believe, Mr: Sutton, that he arrived at the . castle 
about miJjnight—that the servants/had retired—that 
Captain’ ‘loilish heard: bis’ knock: and: went: tothe 
door, | And | -believe «that: Bdward Charteris, Lord 
Dark wood, was either then aud there murdered:by: his 
cousin or that he was, taken dewn into theiupgeons 
beveath the ruins, and that he ie sow atithis moment 
@ prisoner in these dungeons.” 

‘The lawyer leaped to hie feet. 

** Madam,” he cried, hoarsely. *‘ do you realise that 
you are-nccnsing the preseut lord of a revoliiug aud 
awiul crime?” 

“TL do; and Ideelare him guilty!’ 

“ Meruiful «Heaven !” ejaculated. Mr, Sutton, it 
cannot be! You must not dare to make suc» aecu- 
sations against the marquis-——”’ 

“hen you decline to test the truth of my -eus- 
picions ?: Even whew Mr. Barsby declares to. you that 
Lord) Dark wood -returued to Bugland and arrived 
safely at Shrewsbury station ?”’ 

A cold sweat broke.out upon the lawyer’s fore- 
head. 

‘Lhe charge against Lord Darkeeod, seemed :ab- 
solutely.avenstrous. «But'Misy Norreys seemed con- 
vinced 0: the marquis’s guilt. The prooiswere strong. 
What was tobe done? 

‘If | prefer chis terrible charge af murder against 
Lord | Darkwooi ,”’-he vexclaimed; ‘wend if he be, not 
guilty; whav will bemy position.) Lam bis trussed 
adviser, his counsellor, biefriend: !Theentire couutry 
wonld justiy denoumce»me for treuehery to, any 
master——” 

* L.do not wish you to prefer-any. charges against 
Captain’ Tullis. Let the master ube sinvesugated 
seoreily. ’ Lino: trace is, fownd of Lord Darkwood in’ 
the.castle dungeons wewill keepsient: But, for the 
sake of the master. -youloved, (you mest probe: this 
maiter !” 

Mr; Sutton aequieeced.in this deersion. . He could 
not rest-ualess she matter were investigated. But 
he-was horrified, stunned, and-ntterly bewildered. 

' “ bwilleassist inthe search,” said Miss. Norseys, 

**Mr, Bareby willjoiu ue--also.Lord Chiltons whom 

we--can- wast. And you.should inform +the,butier, 

and-sve that-he obtains: theskeysof the «dungeons. 

They-are kept in aeabiget'of: the lioyvary. Wewill’ 
make a seoret expedition this: very night to the castle 

ruins—we will search the dungeons. °lfse.find no- 

thingy we willbe silent. If we find him, det him be 

restored te/hierights! «Mr; Sutwoymay I .not-rely 

upon: you?”’ 

“ Youmay, madam !’’.gaid-the lawyer, firmly. ‘It 
shall.be ae yowsay. *Wewill make a secret.investi- 
gation of the ruins to-night,.end may Heaveo grant 
that -your saspicions prove true.and our noble waster 
be restored tous, But Ifear the worst+L iearshe 
worst!” 


CHAPTER LVII. 


By the time Mr. Barsby: returnedand was: shown 
up to Miss Nerrey’s boudoir, the Lady of Beechmont 
had comptetely-wonover the lawyer to heropinion, 


and they had fully settled. upon a plan of action, | palm-trees.that.ceared their, plamed crests to, the 


even to it» smablest details. 

The -bailiff- was required to «repeat his story. Mr, 
Sutton cross-examined him upon every voint,.and a 
conviction.that Lerd : Davrkwood was . entombed, 
either liviog or dead, in the dungeons. beneath the 
castle ruins vook .full ,and :firm:possession of the 
lawyer. 

Yet, for the reasons already given, Mr. Sutton ad- 
hered to hia.desire that the imvestigations should be 
conducted searetly. 

Miss Norxeys disliked the publicity of -legal; pro- 
ceedings, «nd it-was thought that. the, search could 
be conducted without exciting sensation or, even 
notice, 

“I will andertake to secure the co-operation jof 
Lord Chilton,’’ said Miss Norreys, ‘ Aud you, Mr. 


pric. ge and wentwponlis errand. 


great. conserxa’ 


Sutton, must seoure the aid of; the butler. I, with 
my friends, will be at.the parkrentrance of the ruins 
asthe cleck strikes;the hour of midnight. That is 
all, L beliewe ?” 

Lt.avas,all. 

Mr, Sutton, teok;bis,leaye, and.slowly returned to 
Dunholm ,Castle,;bis.face stern vet. calm, his mind 
fixed.in the.xesolvg so probe this matter to seme con- 
elusion, 

His,heart thrilled with a longing to behold again 
the master he had believed dead. 

He was full of agitation,.and unrest under that 
outward calmness, full of eageruess, and .excite- 
ment, 

It seemed to him that he could never wait until 
midnight to know the truth, and yet a heavy gloom” 
hung over his, spirit. 

“If C ptain Tillish met him and did him any 
wrong, he surely killed him!” he thought. - ‘*Cap- 
tain’ Tollish+I cannot<eall him Lord Darkwocd m 
my own mind now—is not a man to do anything in a‘ 
half-way manner! If he desired to rid’ himself of’ 
his cousin,-he:would have done so decisively-and ef- 
fectnally—by murder! If-we find‘any trace of our 
dead lord dewn there, it will be bis grave !’’ 

He was very silent and very gloomy throeghout the 
“dinner. 

Lord Darkwood was stil! elated, hovever, andwlid 
not notice his moodiness, 

His lordship drank more wine than asual,told 
more stories, and when the butler hid» departed, 
talked confidentially over the “:walnuts:and «the 
wine,” of Miss’ Norreys, her family, herifortune, 
and. her ‘wonderful beauty, declaring his» lovefor 
her, and asserted that»the day; that made himber 


land. 

After dinner Mr. Sutton withdrew to the: library, 
and medituted, some )plan ,bywhich he,could.»p- 
proach: the pompous old butler upon the subject ind 


Fortune.isvoured his.design. 

Lord. Darkwood chanced. ty have-an, engagement at 
‘Sheewshury, with+ene of, thecagents whom he, bad 
seceetly: wu ployed tasearch..for,Gywen, and whom, he 
did not wish-seen.at the castle, and.he ordered a car- 
, Daring his absence Mr.~uttom went tothe butler’s 
pantry, found tuat fuactionary, and .ebtaiued 4. pri- 
vate interview with him. 

We need.not record its, details, nor. describe the 
horror and amagement ot the old servant. 

It. is engqugh to .say,that.he. entered into the 
scheme with heart.and sou), and undertook to vbtain 
the keys of the ruins from their repository, in the 

ibrary. y 

Meanwhile, Miss Norreys was the life of her own 
pleasant circle. 

She had never been gayer than to-night. She ut- 
tered brilliant witticisms atd bon,.mots, she was 
thougatful of others, so that her lightest word could 
not wound. 

She hid never seenied more radiant, yet all*the 
while she was racked with anxietiesyand tortured 
with a peofoand anu hotrible despair. 

After dinner ths party adjqurned:to’ the drawing 


room. 

Miss Kenright-took up her -wodlien embroidery, 
and Col; Warburton proffered his services i ‘holding 
her skeins. 

‘Sir ‘William Ensor and Mis#*Milly Kenright re- 
treated to the grand’ piano. 

Mrs, Kenright-Jolled in a-great-chair, ‘and.-began 
the rehearsal to ‘Miss’ rof some episodeof her 
youth in which ‘the -baronet’s sister. seemed-gereatly 4 
interested. 

Lord Chilton seemed Jeft-by @€ommon. consent to 
the eare'of his hostess, :.and;she took his-arnmyand | 
walked slowly the. length, ‘ofthe gveat room several 
times. 

Then, without being missed, they passed imto»tho 


“ [have somethingtosay toyou, Lord; Chilton,” 
said, Miss, Nerreys,.as.they passed; down the flower- 
hoxdered, fragrant.eisles tothe group, of luxuriant 


|-very,top of the c2ntral dome, “J.havea project on 
hand and I desire your assistance and cy-operation.’’ 

*“ You have but to command me, madam.” said the 
young viscount. “ Does your project concern *Miss 
Winter ?”’ 

The lady sighed heavily. 

“No,’’ she acknowledgedy “wearily. : *‘ I wish» to 
speak to you-about Lord: Darkwood.” 

Lord Chilton smiled significantly. ; 

‘You wish to announce yourppgegement to.marry 
him ?”’ 

**No. I--shall..not marry: him. : I)shalkimever 
»marry,’i¢ried» Niss® Norreys, | with passionate em 
phasis. But Lort)Darkwood has: dene. arwreng 
which I-desire toright. Listen!” 
She téld-him rapidlyof Mr. Barsby’s: mission ‘and 





its result, of her belief that Lord Darkwood lived, a 
| prisoner in his own dungeons, and she added : 

* Thave planed to search those dungeons to-night 
secrétly.. Mr. Sutton will take chargeof the expe- 
ior T shall go,’of course," Will you accompany 
us?” 

“The viscount was amaze lather revelation, “and 
horrvr-stricken at her suspicions of\*the present 
holder of the marquisate,'' But-he could'not tefuse to 
join the expedition »she' had +plannéd)’ little:as a 
burglarious-entrance upon any,mmin’s premises was to 
his taste. 

Twill go,’*hesail, gravely.o * [f this thing be 


*) rues if Biward, Lori: Darkwood,-lives;:he will owe 


his freedum to you, Miss Norreys. (But for you he 
might have perished, his fete unsuspected. | As» for 


‘| me, P bekieve biut dead. ' Captain; Tollish would nos 


have'allowed him to live~ifthe eaytain is the vil- 
plain:yousth:ak him. | May Task’ the: reason of -your 


} strange interest im the marquis whe has heen believed 


dead?) Why huve-you searched out his fates with 
alltbiscareund yvinetaking ? Is itthatyou doubted 
‘this men who desires;to.murry you ?” 

) The sheiress turmed:s Lagpl y-¢owardd shim, and» he 
saw that heriwouth was strangely dmwny and & sdor- 
waredsex pression gleamed in heneyes. 

‘' Lord Chiltuu.” #he exclaimed ia a low, passion- 
ate voice, ‘* thesecwusamen,cousins,» beth, in .tkeir 
turn, Marquises of Darkweodsines then ,once ly 
pand foully. wrongedsueinnovent girl., bey), killed 
her. » Betwevu themsheykilled.ber!and I,. knew- 
ing: ber fate, swore to.avenge her! ,Captain Tollish 
was the more guiliy,vfthe-two. .) pou bis head must 
fail my bitterese revenge. ‘Lhat:revenge must be the 
deprivation of rank, wealth, honours, iuxuries, ;.He 


husband would see him: the happiest, man. in. Hng- }Sball be transformed into plain O_ptain Tollish again, 


with devts aud ail, aud my revenge-upyn him shall 
,be complete!” . 

A.strange Jight irradiated that pale, olive face,and 
glowed in:the velvety-brown» eyes like fire. .My 


hand. .) revenge. npop the other will bevhis ,selease from 


imprisonmeunt—his, restoration to, life, liberty, and 
all that he laldsdear,, Did he but know to whoig he. 
would owe,wil these,you would see tha; wy revenge 
would be coals of fire upon hisy-head 1” 

“Youhate them both?” asked the viscount, won- 

eringly. 

‘Hate them!’ How her face’ shore! "How hard 
and.cold it grew, like marble! ‘And ‘then .how, 
snddeniy, her features quivered with » quick agony, 
aud the hardness melted like snow in the sun, aid a 
strange terrur aud anguish mingled in herexpression, 
only 1o yield to; the returning *6ohdineds ! ““ Yes, I 
hate them both !° ‘They’ killed -her+-killed -her ! ‘But 
I will avenge her!’’ 

“My dear Miss Norreys——’’ 

* Pardon me, Lord Chilton, I cannot bear remon- 
strance.' I am what I-am, and-nothing can‘change 
we. I donot know why I have said so much to’you. 
T-shali complete my revenge’ tomight,’” she said, 
wwearily. -“ And to-morrow’ I shalkego-away. "My 
guests will leave to-morrowyand lishali go to‘London 
with them. I ‘shall aot/return'td Beechmont. I 
shall offerthe place fur sale. 0 Whenunywevenge shall 
be eccomplished,.any lite will- vivtdally>boended. I 
will assis v-you #0 tiud’ Miss! Winter. )) behould like to 
-witness your uarriage to ber—-andthen Pshall leave 
‘Bngland, ov join. asi I, do.not:know which. 
Al) thie in ovnfidence,my lord. \Nowdet us revarn 
to our friends. Kewember that we must leave Beech- 
mont upon our expedition at slevemo’ekeck.”’ 

» They returuedoto ng-reony, Bliss; Norreys 
-withrecevered composure. 

‘Dhey had avareely joined the ne rest, group, when 
e@servant sunounced: that «  personJunamed Craft, 
desired tv speak with Lord Chilton. 

“The. porson named Oraft’!,; bad; beeu shown into 
-¢he:monumg~awoin. 

: Bis was: the sivtective offieer -whem,Lord Chilton 
had commissioned to search ont the:history..andmys- 
btery of Gwen's pareutage. 
ipHehad diaisued dis, task and come, with bis report 
40, bisseunployer. 
Dhe,y iscouns, hastered to the morning-room. 
(To be continued.) 








ALIVE GORILLA‘IN  EDROPE. 





' Tu scientific expeditiom which: was, sent out 
about two years. ago by she afgican Societyiof Berlin, 
on & tour of pesearca tothe. west-eoast of, Africa, has 
now retumed fro there, and after the members of 
it had rested, a. few.ways. in. Liverpool, where they 
had» landed, they came; on,,to,,here on;,their way to 
Berlin. .As.to the practical results,of the expedition, 
the general opinion seems to be anything but very 
favourable; this, however, may be modified, when 
the results are published. Their short stay here bas, 
nevettheless, proved a highly interesting. oue on 
account of one success atleast, with»which the cx- 
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pain 
dition may .be credited. | Staff-Surgeon Dr. 
alkenstein, the medical man of the exploring party, 
has brought with hima. live gorills., thug:giving at 
last Europe+n savans the opportunity of, settling the 
much-vexed question .about: the. idemtity..of .this 
interesting animal. 

-Only-once before the gorilla,was, byought, alive, to 
Enrepe; but,,,he was in. such a.delicate state of 
health, and the sea-voyage had agreed with ,him 80 
badly, that a.few,dava after his.arrival in Liverpooi 
he died, and his stuffed skin, as,also bis skeleton, are 
preserved in the Myseym of Natural History of that 
town. I believe these have now been com with 
the newly-arrived specimen’of the samé of ape, 
an: fonnd to correspond. - The latter, a-aale;,to 
whom the name of’ MePongo has» beem given: by his 
owner, is now-about two years of. age, and was-about 
nine months old,.when, on the:Qnd o: October, 1875, 
he-was given to Dr: Falisenstein. by, Senor Laurentino 
Santos, a Portuguese factor in Ponte Negra, who.had 
obtained him from the-natives, as a present to, the 

: Aftiean. Society, of Berlin. The. mother,;had been 
shot by the negroes,and this young offspring was 
; taken captive. by them. 

In the beginning of his captivity, MePougo gave 
auything but hopes of haying him’ brought up 
successfully. He refused ‘all food for about six 
Weeks, and, was throughout: this’ time:-very'.low- 
spirited, and t«king apparently not the least.interest 
-in anything going on around him, -but.ona certain 
indigenous fruit of the jungle being: obtained and 
given to him, he broke his long, fast:at,Jast,,and 
from ta chang d.suddeply to have 
came, over the spiritcof,,his dream. ,,He.,.became 
lively, and improved in health and.atrength., Not 
long after, however, he,was. unfortunately attacked 
by, that, dread + which, isthe bane, more or 
Jess, of ,all the race of monkeys in confinement, and, 

may be, in their wild state too—I mean_bronctitis. 
He suffered most severely from it and for some time 
could swallow nothing but, liquids, and’ those: only 
with great pain. Dr. Falkenstein’ describes him to 
have been during that trying time amest-exemplary 
patient, taking his sufferings with an amountof ealm 
endurance, and showing by looks and. caresses. such 
truco .and> heart-felt». gratitude or, the, .ttention 
bestowed on him, as isemotsalways. met within the 
sick-wards) of} human: shospitals.: Dr..,Falkenstein 
treated his patient, .with.quining.and .calomel, aud 
had at,Jast) the, satisfaction: of seeing,bis.labour re- 
warded by the compluterecovery of his pet, fox such 
the young gorilla bad soon become through the 
affectionate nature and ,the .gentle ways and graces, 
which he exhibited tow his friend, keeper, and 
mele adviser, dant ih . 

‘o.give you.an idea‘of his appearance;-he-eppears 
of the height‘of a boy'of four years of -ege,but, of 
course, of a much stronger build; .indeedithe 
broadness of--his ‘chest,-and sbacky and Joins is 

~ enormous. tHisekin is jet black, andywith exception 
of the, ansides, of:chis vhanda: and: the oles of, dis 
be wideinasetohiniy ibe ene. as 
i othe, middle, of hig.facecmretty, yerput not 
yery »sloagly spuashcgtnodionts cish-grey 
hair... His.hands. and the nails thereof are in. 
—_ like those of aaan, anly .the thumbs are 
shorter, There is;negignu whatsoever of o tail.” The 
skull is.as round almestag o ball,and the face rather 
oval, the jaws not very much‘, ing.’ His ears 
are small, and have flaps. His ,eyes are in*shape 
exactly like human eyes; and have-quiteitheir ex- 
pression ; in colour they are of a deep, rich, beautiful 
brown. *Lbus, you see, /thevface mightisbe scalled 
pretty,’ if' it were. notafor the.nose, or,rabker, the 
entire-absenceof what we commonly,¢all so. ;, ‘There 
are but two longish holes, but when the faceg,shows: 
animation,» which: it .dees almost. always; one. quite 
overlooks this defect. Tongue, teeth, and. the whale 
— of the mouth, are remar te and 
clean. 
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Ly. 
SERVIA. 
—_— 

Servis isiabent one-fifth smaljer :than Seetland: 
and sparsely inhabited by. one million, threebundred 
and fifty two thousand inhabitants. ,LikeSaotland, 
itis a landof,mountains. On, the south-west the 
mountains consist of offshoots, of, the Dinaric Alps, 
and elsewhere the branches jof‘the, Balkan chain. 
One of these, gathered into a knotty group in the 
centre of the country, forms the Rudrik Mountains. 
Another, running northwards, meets # range of\the 
Carpathians, and with it forms the ‘Jeon Gates ”’ 
of the Danube. 

_ Nothing can exceed the wildness andrsterm sub- 
limity of this:eelabrated portal, through which the 
great river flows. 

Generally speaking, Servia is traversed from south 
to north by extensive mountain ridges. ,, ‘These form 
valleys, which nowhere expand into plains. In its 
physical features the country is not unlike Bosnia 


- hovered between 


| society. they were ig when, the man’s name, chanced 


and the Herzegovina, but with its green and well. 
wooded hills it is striking contrast to) the bare and 
sterile region of Montenegro. 


the old Servian Eeuipaltierteesetoa lings 

e old Servian Empires; orgibhe| iaci 

pality in the Biackitkountas 

held as its truest: peprosentative. Serwia. 
eo 


i- 
however, o alike of: x a 
goerraphignliititieete ims.contineity of national 


attracted him to come in. From his reticence they 
gathered that he was a run-away, but his pinched, wan 
face, and a certain.dogged courage in his answers, 
touched the hearts of the men who found him, and they 
shared their supper (with:him, let.him sleep in a warm 
corner, and the .mexipampraing presented him to the 
master as a candidate fe avork. 

Since that night he wrapely Jind been absent a day 
from the place. (Hy hadwlabored, early..and late, and 
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What gi¥es;importanee-toithe, rewlptiof 1Blbwii 
that it resulted in the pemamentsacknowle 
of Scrvia.by*the Poste aaeaeliogere ingitaeutg! 
still tributary Power,-undermativ: 8. 
res sbronght back spit 
at some future time of entire independ 
an extension of territory, ca,extensive witht 
Servian: kingdom. 

Nor-do the free and wetthikeniahabitantgtof =tho 


Black Mountain entertai syjealousy,cofyshe 
j on the Danube. 


national ations of thei 
The twoutert-Bomers are «i e alliance,..and 
between thefgmilies of. th i , 
exists a condigkfriendabip. } 
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IT was, a wonderfulpatmahardginghth onemes 4 of 
Floxham, and it had bequeamiphjeck#ohadgepifiiymot 
always appreciative insameahdmemishesinst. : 

WwW rn ; . 
members-of the lowersat Mikombaumesoiety lan 
been.-wont .to,gather rounds the : 
opommnpnigtioast “th’ big; pitgeatith rmmeueyeat' 
diggin’ te.putehesten Nor/ordamemmbouse i tangas”) 
the work -ndvaneed»-gudt J 
developed into — hinting, at its futuro,;jmppsing 
appearance, older people wakened from>thaxapathy 
with which they had previously regarded> it, and 
indulged in remarks and criticism. 

“ Has. tha seen,that theer. new honse o’ Norford’s ?” 
pmen would ask each other, as they enjoyed their 
evening lounge over pailings and garden gates. 

Aye, to be gure,” would be the answer. 

After this generally, came g significant pause, and 
thep a,half-contemptuous, half-amused laugh. 

“ Eh! he’s a rare:chap, is Norford,” usually, came 
next. ‘“He’sa graidly ‘un, an’ theer'll be rare doins 
i) th’ new.place whenit’s finished.” , And the chuckle 
which , follawed was just a, shade suggestive of 
secret delight in the “ rare dojns” in question. In 
truth, Floxham, was, not celebrated for its high 
standard of morality; but even Floxham felt some 
slight scruples concerning the social peculiarities of 
its.great_man. Reapectable ,people. shuddered, and 
sheld themselyes.aloof from him openly, and those who 
jthe .shady and_ respectable, 
shrugged their shoulders, or laughed, to suit the 


y 


fb 


ta be mentioned. 

‘Norford,” or “Jem Norford,” Floxham, arg the 
surrounding country called him; there was ng need 
ofa ceremonious prefix, He .was not. the ‘kind of a 
man to demandone,and.eyen if he had demanded it, 
he. was not likely to get it. Twenty-five years before 
the foundation of themew house was dug, a ragged 
boy of, ten had .crept into the foundry which was 
Fioxham’s pulse,aud had staggered and fallen in an 
apparently, perishing condition, just within the circle 
of kindly warmth thrown out by the furnace fires. 
It: was midnight, but-this was one of the. pushing 
seasons during which the pulse throbbed day and 
night, and so,the fainting lad had been found, and 
found barely ,in:time.,to save life. He would say 
nothing for himself, but that he had been ‘ton tramp” 
for weeks, and that he had eaten ‘ next to nowt fur 
three days, andthe cold had froze, th’ heart out 
o’ him,”,.and ,the,.glow of the furnace-fires and 
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rete utes 


ubled, ‘given him toperform. ‘The 

dys bold>ehil hecome a shrewd bold man ; 

epearawyent-by he had been promoted from 

it topestyeid: had,saved and managed until, by a 

pdaring-stroke,,hebad won his present position, 

d.-bevome, master ofihis- trade, master of the great 

undry, and soumaster of Floxham's very self, and 
the daily -bread she atc. 

“Dgaid I'll do: itgean’ Jive done it,” he said to the 
who congatulated him, on the first day of 
jon to hisfilupowers. | “I ran away from 

use neyigt ber) drunk me into, when I was 
en years old, au’ J-ray away because workhouse fare 
didn’t suit-me; an’ Iykaew there was a place for me 


pin th’.world somewmberefif U'd.work sharp enough 


bur\ it. 9/1 trampéd\dgem Kent to Lancashire, an’ 
: deand . frozanigayell-nigh broke, down; but 
venidefvund a placestorset my foot in, I.set it\there, 
ry it thereyan’ Eyheld my word te-what Lameant 
0... Lavish’ Ldenewewherethe-ehapsewere as 
snyrtipstaiftghey should heavesach a spree 
hey weukin’s get .ever.in awweek;” and 
Cjdmighed. 2 queerepphort »daugh»which rather 
\petaled,;his.hearer.’ #Qhere’s only itwvo,on em’ left 
imithyshompdry,” homdded,|| after, aobneath's pause. 
‘SE etmenty years Sincenin’ ahapsidigan|;seattor in 
twentygears,” andshowwacdumayuddenly, with- 
OU sayingemere. 
* He. kehavpd-well engagh tevhisuwerkepegple, and 
/S2Ved¢hemPRll a fair change. 
“'*'1Dhesehonds of Jem\Nepfetdlaywill,givo him 
o/sqme day,” other\foundrynomwmers;mused to 
prophesy ewer aang true j;yand once, 
as a strikesin| the eenatry, dem! Norford 
ight intogbis |foundry,ene morning, and 
ndsyiggatbee ry and daged tlemiwith the 


Peas LU veedandedaix yy, and.as means to do 

aie-by me, lepemmeteprinte dine.” 

~wiberaratagnnch:ndggeie’ degmongnthem, and there 
stfiercdabanong bol 


abeQn.e* OT 4Benk 3 if;faith ; 
of'Jenw Norford armed evergaasn,and: 


PI] 


egmed him- 
self,and.wayned the “ Uyion tiaiply by. a unique 
Ratice,posted-on Walls ang.fenees. 


“The chap'thatipleys¢trieks.on Jem Norford’s 
men,Jet.hiia look out. -“bkene’s six barrels to a man, 
and a bullet to each barrel, night and day; and 
there’s twelve to Jem Norford, and the will to use 
them without stopping, te ask questions. 


(Signed) Jem Norrorp.” 


And yet, despitedefiant courage; and defiant justice, 
he was a bad fellow—Jem Norford. 

“ He’s a, plague-spot on the place; that fellow Nor- 
ford,” said the squire, “and he’s all the worse be- 
cause he’s an honest rascal.’ If he was.a cheat, or a 
liar, or a bully, Floxham would be better for it. But 
as itis, he’ riots and outrages all social «laws, and 
lives 4 life to make’ decent people quake, and yet, 
somehow, hurts no one but himself ; and only appears 
to the unthinking, uncultivated people to be a reck- 
less fellow, going topthé Fiend in his own way, and 
because,he chooses.” 

“When the new house was built, respectable Flox- 
-ham fairly, shook in itg' shoes. Jem) Norford never 
forced himself upon them. ‘ ‘Lhey did not want him, 
aud he did, not want them. 

He had a-saciety of bis own, and he confined: him- 
self.to it.. Bat hitherto he had lived in such a way 
as compelled him to leave Floxham when he wag in- 
clined to riot and evil-doing. 

Now, however, he would have room and power to 
entertain his associates as he chose. , Every order of 
sinner would find his way to the» quiet village, and 
enjoy himself at Norford’s expeuse. “Tho great 
house was built to coutain visitors,-and no money 
was to be spared upon its appointments. 

“I’m going to enjoy myself in my own way, lads,’” 
Norford announced, loudly. 

Loads of furniture were brought from London, 
and a small army of proficients were at work con- 
tinually. “When it was finished, there would not be 
such another place in the whole country.” London 
sent gardeners, also, and the grounds and conserva- 
tories were to be wonders. 
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“I'm going to have it ship-shape,” said Jem, with 
pardonable complacency. “ An’ I'm not such a idiot 
as to think Ican manage it myself. Let them do it 
as knows how. Iron’s my trade, and silks and satins, 
and velvets, is theirs. I can better afford to pay 
than to meddle.” 

So he left everything in the hands of the best 
firms, only keeping a sharp eye on results, and tak- 
ing care there should be no loitering in the work. 
He dropped into the place every few days, and 
walked through the long, luxurious rooms, as if from 
a business-like sense of duty, and with the rueful 
air of a man who was far from feeling at home. The 
thick carpets, refusing to give back an echo to his 
tread, irritated him with their soundless softness. 
He was used to the clatter of metal, the whirr of 
machinery, and the roar of fires. — 

His life had been spent in a kind of harmless In- 
ferno, and the delicate colours and rich, subdued 
lights were too novel to be entirely pleasant. Per- 
haps more than all, the faces in the pictures on his 
walls troubled him, the silent faces looking down at 
him with beautiful human eyes, whose beauty was 
still something more than human. 

Sometimes he tried to avoid answering their gaze, 
but oftener they forced him to look up, and then he 

would pause a moment, aud rub his hand confusedly 
over his rough, black hair, and pass on, feeling ill at 
ease. 

“Seem to watch a fellow so, somehow,” he would 
mutter. 

One day he was absent from the foundry, and the 
next he drove up the lane before the new house, with 
a compaaion, whom he assisted to descend from the 
light carriage. 

She was a woman, such as Floxham had never 
seen before; a woman with a fair face and large, 
languid eyes, and a proud air, 
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Her dress was faultless ; a dress to deceive one 
into fancying that its cost was a mere nothing, and 
yet to hold one wondering at its perfection of taste. 
She gave her hand to Jen Norford, as if he had been 
her servant, and she walked through the broad 
sweep of gravel as if the things, which were so new 
to him, were a story old enough to be monotonous to 
her. 

She walked through room after room, glancing 
here and there as if it®were an effort to her not to 
appear wholly indifferent. 

“Do you like it, Cicely?” Norford asked, after 
watching her askant for awhile. ‘Come, say some- 
thing. You know it was you I wanted to please.” 

She smiled faintly, and then one saw that her 
beauty would grow with one’s knowledge of it; for, 
though a little cold, the smile had a certain gentle- 
ness. 

“ You are very good,” she answered. ‘“ And I do 
like it. It is not ” Then, correcting herself, 
hastily, “Is it your own taste?” 

Jem Norford laughed. 

“No, said he, “not a bit of it. I knew better 
than that. My taste wouldn’t have been your style, 
Cice; andI tell you it was you I wanted to please 
most ; so, I gave the thing into proper hands, an’ let 
‘em know I was willing to pay for good work.” 

“Tt was an excellent plan,” she remarked, quietly. 
“]T wish every man I know had as much good 
sense.” 

“ Then it’s better than Tom Wade’s place?” sug- 
gested Jem. 

“Wade is an idiot!” flushing slightly ; “and a 
coarse one. He is one of the men I hate.” 

Jem Norford felt rather astonished, and showed as 
much, 

“Why ?” he asked. 





“He has had a life full of opportunities, and he 
as thrown them all away, just because he is a w eak 
impleton, with coarse instincts, Pouf! Why should 
we speak of him?” cooling contemptuously, “ Sup- 
pose you show me your flowers.” 

There were flowers in aburdance to show. Tho 
grounds had been laid out as soon as the foundation 
was dug, and the gardeners had been at work con- 
stantly. 

They wandered about until the sun set, and then 
they returned to the house. 

“It is a pretty place,” said Cicely, taking a last 
look, as she turned upon the threshold, and she said 
the words quite softly. : 

They were standing together, at one of the win- 
dows, a few minutes later, when they, both became 
conscious of the presence of a small figure on tho 
terrace, into which the window opened. It stood 
only a couple of feet from them, ‘and was the figure 
of a child of five or six, who, bending her closely- 
curled head, busied herself with something that she 
held gathered up in her short apron. 

“ Halloo!” exclaimed Jem, in surprise. “I’m 
hanged if it isn’t a young one.” 

“Don’t frighten, her,” said Cicely, hurriedly. 
“ Open the window! What is she doing?” 

Jem opened the window, and at the sound, the 
child looked up, and they saw what she was doing. 
Her apron was full of roses, and it was plain she had 
just gathered them. 

“TI say, youngster,” said Norford, with good- 
natured roughness, ‘* who gave you those?” pointing 
to the flowers. 

“Don’t frighten her,” said Cicely, again. 

But she did not seem frightened, though she was a 
sm:ll child, even for five or six. and a frail bit of a 
creature, too. 

She had round, soft eyes, which she fixed upon 
Jem Norford, in a fearless calm. 

“I took them, .monsieur,” she said: “I am 
Bebe.” 

Jem turned a little awkwardly to his companion. 

“ What's the matter with her?” he asked. ‘She 
don’t belong to Lancashire.” 

There was a kind of strained attention in the wo- 
man’s face, as she agsweréd him. 

“No,” she said. “She's French. Hush!” 

She bent forward, and held out both her hands. 
“Come here,” she said, to the child. 

It came, Without hesitation, only keeping its eycs 
fixed on her face. 

Jem Norford stood by, and looked on, while the 
woman bent down to bring herself upon a level with 
the child. 

“ Where do you live ?” she asked. 
“ Here,” was the reply. “Iam Bebe,” and she 
tucked a stray rose into the corner of ber apron. 

Then a light flashed upon Jem Norford. 

“T’ll tell you where she comes from,” he broke 
out. ‘She belongs to the people at the lodge. The 
man who came to ask about the place, said there was 
a child, but not their own.” 

The child nodded, and smiled at him. 

-¢ Yes, I am Bebe, and I live here,” she said, “in 
monsieur's garden.” 

Then she looked up at the pale face bending over 
her. 

All at once, it seemed to Norford to have becomo 
a very pale face, indeed, and haggard, in spite of its 
beauty. And she spoke to it in a soft, hushed 
voice. 

“ Madame is—is tres belle,” she said. ‘“‘ Madame 
is tres belle,” and she touched the fair cheek with 
her little hand. 

The woman quite started. 

“ Kiss me,”’ she said, suddenly. 
go away.” 

When the child lifted her lips to bestow her 
caress, it was returned with a fervour almost im- 
passioned, and then Cicely guve her a little push. 

“There, take your roses home,” she said. ‘‘It'is 
getting dark.” 

Bebe turned away in smiling content, and trotted 
off into the twilight. 

It was all over in a few minutes, and they were 
standing alone together, and Jem was conscious that 
his companion shook from head to fvot, with a ner- 
vous tremor. 

“What is the matter?” he asked, anxiously. 
“ Cice, what is it ?” 

She had been watching the small figure out of 
sight, and she turned to him with a heavy breath. 

“It is nothing,” she answered. “It is nothing 
now. Only,” with a piteous effort at a laugh, “the 


“ Kiss me—and 





Her answer was given somewhat impatiently. 


child there is a ghost.” 
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CHAPTER Il. 


Brrore the last finishing touch was given to the 
great house, its master had drifted into a most 
amiable intimacy with Bebe. 

A certain degree of good-fellowship was established 
between them. It may have been that Jem Norford 
was a child-lover by nature, but if this was the case, 
the sentiment had never developed itself on any pre- 
vious occasion. 

He knew nothing of children and their ways, and 
had possibly scarcely spoken to a child in his life ; 
but somehow he managed to advance steadily in the 
esteem of this little one. 

He appeared on the threshold of the lodge a few 
days after his first brief interview with Bebe, and 
finding that young person sitting on the step, en- 
gaged in the manufacture of a daisy-chain, intended 
for the personal adornment of her eat, he stopped 
short, and looked down at her, feeling somewhat 
curious, and, at the same time, somewhat abashed at 
her sage demeanour. 

In fact, it was Bebe he had come to see, though 
he could not have told why. It had just occurred to 
him, as he entered the gates, that he should like to 
see “the youngster,” and so he turned in. But, 
having arrived at this point, he did not find it easy 
to get further. 

He would have felt less embarrassed, perhaps, if 
the child had belonged to the ordinary, round, rosy, 
and cherubic order. But she did not. She was 
small, and frail, and gale, and a certain seriousness 
seemed to brood upon her little face. 

She looked too old for her age, and too sedate ; 
even her attire had a style of its own, its principal 
feature being the quaint black blouse and white cap, 
worn by so many of the French working classes. 
The white cap fitting round her face, gave her a 
more serious air still, almost the air of an infantine 
nun who had abjured the world, 

“T say,” said Jem, at last, “how are you?” 

She recognised him at once, he saw. She dropped 
her daisy-chain, 

“ Where is the beautiful mademoiselle ?” she asked. 

“She’s a very long way from here,” replied Jem, 
awkwardly. 

Bebe pointed up the gravel-walk. 

“ Will she not live there, with monsieur—in the 
big house ?” 

Jom shifted his feet uneasily, and reddened. 

“ No,” he said, “she wont. But she'll come there, 
She’s a friend of mine. But, I say,” hastily, ‘ how 
are you?” 

Bebe sighed, and returned to her daisies. 

“‘T have the bad, bad head, this morning,” she an- 
swered. “It aches. I wish mademoiselle had come 
with you.” , 

“ Why ?” asked Jem. 

“She is good,” said Bebe. 
Her hands are soft, and she kissed me. 

There was a pause after this, in which Jem found 
himself someweat ignored. But as he waited a bril- 
liant idea occurred to him He pnt his hand into his 
pocket, and drew forth a bright, new shilling. 

“See here, little un,” he said, “ here’s something 
to buy snaps with—ginger.” 

Then Bebe was plainly moved. It was such a 
new shilling, so bright and alluring. She glanced at 
it, and then at Jem, and rose, and called to some one 
in the house in a shrill, little voice: 

“Julie! Julie !” 

The Julie in question, who was a plump young 
French woman, and no other than the gate-keeper's 
wife, appeared upon the spot as soon as she could 
make her way from the back part of the house, and 
seeing Norford, overwhelmed him with her pretty 
apologies for keepiug him waiting. She had been 
cutting vegetables for her soup, and had not seen or 
heard monsieur, she said. 

“But I haven't been waiting,” said Norford. “I 
didn’t want anything. I was talking to—what’s her 
name? What is her name?” 

“We have always called her Bebe,” replied the 
woman. “She does not know any other name, 
but,” dropping her voice, abruptly, “she was bap- 
tised, of course, and the name I gave her was 
Cecilie.” 

“Cecilie,” said Norford. ‘That's pretty near 
Cicely, by Jove. She's not yuur’s, is she?” 

No, she was not their’s, but like their own, never- 
theless. She had no parents, and was all alone in 
the world ; and they had cared for her from the first. 
Would monsieur be seated ? 

No, mopsieur would not. 
take a turn through the house. 


“She is beautiful. 


” 


He was on his way to 
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And then, with a clumsy off-handedness, he dis- 
played the new shilling. 

“T’ve been telling her she could buy snaps with 
that,” he said. “She's a queer little fish. Let her 
spend it, and let her run about the place, and do what 
she pleases, She won’t hurt nothing. Good-dvy, 
ma’am.,” 

He touched his hat, and strode away ; but before 
he had taken many steps, he heard pattering feet, 
and a small hand plucked at his coat. 

It was Bebe, and she raised herself upon her two 
tips with an unmistakable meaning. Two or three 
seconds elapsed before Norford summoned courage 
to bend down; and having done so, he lifted his 
head, with a very red face. 

“ You’re a queer fish,” he said. ‘‘ Good-bye, young 
‘un, an’ much obleeged,” and he walked away, 
flushed and hurried. 

This was the beginning of the acquaintance, and 
the rapidity and steadiness of its progress was won- 
derful. 

The time came when Norford never passed the 
lodge without stopping to exchange a word with the 
child, or hand her some trifle—a flaming picture- 
book, or a toy, or a toothsome token of friendly feel- 
ing, all of which Bebe received with demonstrations 
of gratitude. 

She was never very talkative, but Norford found 
her a peculiarly attractive companion. She got into 
the habit of following him about the house and 
grounds like a dog. 

She seemed at least to consider him her own per- 
sonal property. and people became accustomed to the 
sight of Jem Norford roaming about the place with 
the small figure by his side, or trottiug at his heels 
composedly. 

“A curious freak!” observers remarked. 

“ Thank Heaven, it is oot a bad oue!” added the 
squire, devoutly. 

It was a nondescript crowd enough, whose car- 
riages rolled up the drive on the night of Jem Nor- 
ford’s house-warming. 

There were handsome faces and haggard ones; 
coarse faces and singularly refined ones, 

There were men and women who were both young 
and old; but there was not a Floxhamite among 
them, and there was not a face which had not a sug- 
gestion of hardness in its lines, whether it was fair 
or faded, 

The men were well-dressed men, and the women 
carried their silks, and velvet, aud lace, as if they 
were used to their splendour. 

The handsomest woman of All was the latest ar- 

rival. ‘ 
A small, dark brougham, whose servants wore the 
simplest of liveries, drove up at the eleventh hour, 
and Jem Norford himself appeared on the spot to 
meet its occupant. 

A sweet, cold face, and a blaze of diamonds, shone 
out upon him from the darkness into the light, and 
then the woman, ascending the steps, stood smiling 
faintly at the greeting of her host, 

“ By Jove, Cicely!’ he exclaimed. 

‘ou look !”” 

** Well P’’ she answered, ‘‘Orhandsome? Which 
is it ?’’ 

**Tt’s handsome,” he confessed, “now I come to 
look at you again. It’s not well. You're white, by 
Jove—under——’’ 

“ Under the rouge,” she ended for him, with a 
laugh. ‘“‘Dou’t be afraid to speak the truth to me, 
Jem, but don’t tell the other women,”’ 

She laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and he led 
her forward. 

As they passed the half-opened door of one of 
the rooms, she started back, and uttered an exclama- 
tion. 

‘* What frightened you ?’’ asked Jem. ‘‘ You look 
as if you had seen a ghost.” 

‘There is that child again?’ she answered. 
“ What is it doing here? It put its head out of the 
door, and startled me.” 

And sure enough, the door was pushed open slowly, 
to its full width, and Bebe stood upon the threshold, 
wide-eyed, black-bloused, white-capped, and grave as 
usual, 

Jem laughed, half-confusedly. 

“ Halloo!’’ he said. I’d forgotten her in the row 
and bustle. ‘*She’s a friend of mine by this time, 
Cicely. We're good friends, we and Bebe, Ain't 
we, youngster? I told the lodge-keeper to bring 
her up to the house, an’ let her see the finery on the 
quiet. I say, shrimp, how do you like it?” 

But Cicely hurried him past the child, in spite of 
his inclination to stop. 

“Never mind stopping to talk to her,” she said. 
“You will be missed, and the child looks half-fright- 
ened. Children don’t always like to be noticed by 
strangers.” 

“ But I’m not a stranger to her,” returned Jom, 


* How well 





interested in the subject, as Cicely had never ceen 
him interested in anything before. ‘She’s not 
afraid of me, by George! No more than I am of 
her. Fact is,” sheepishly, and dropping his voice, 
** Fact is, I don’t know but what I am a bit afraid of 
her now an’ then. I don’t know much about young. 
sters, but I don’t fancy as. she’s like most on ’em. 
Danged if she doesn’t say her prayers night an’ 
mornin’, an’ sing hymn-tunes as well; an’—an’ ‘“ 
his laugh quite an unsteady affair. ““One day sho 
asked me who I said mine to. It upset mea bit, 
you see, seein’ as she looked so innocent about it, an’ 
I didn’t know what to say.’’ 

“What did you say ?”’ asked Cicely. 

“ Told her as I didn’t have no one to say ’em too; 
an’ then—— Well, hanged if she didn’t tell me ’d 
better say ’em to her, and wanted me to kneel down 
an’ say ’em then an’ there, I don’t know how I 
should have got out of it, if it hadn’t have been for 
her mother.”’ 

**Then she has a mother 2?” 

** A kind of one,’’ said Jom. ‘ Her own mother’s 
dead, but the woman as keeps her is a good soul, 
though she is French, aud has a furrin’ religion.” 

Men and women glanced at the two as they 
entered the room, some smilingly, some angrily, 
some with bold and ready admiration, 

But no sign of any feeling displayed itself in the 
cold face at Norford’s side, 

Jem himself looked for a moment both awkward 
and conscious, His skin reddened, and he made a 
desperate effort to appear at ease, 

Ignorant as he was, he knew just how contemp- 
tuously two or three pairs of coldly smiling eyes were 
fixed on him. He quite understood the half sueer, 
cleverly uttered under breath by the men who spent 
his money, and the women who accepted his 
hospitality, and laughed at him. He was sharp 
enough to know they did laugh, and that even the 
most honest of them had their jest at his expense, 
But not Cicely—not Cicely, who made no professions, 
and no graceful speeches, and who was cold and 
bitter when she chose, without pretence. No man 
had ever dared to sneer at him in Cicely’s presence, 
after the first had tried it. 

** Don’t say such things as that to me,” she had 
said, fixing her icy glance upon him, ‘It does not 
suit me to hear them. He is not a liar, and he is not 
a braggart coward, His life is bad and riotous, but 
you know there are men who would acarcely find it 
safe to compare records with him, As for me, siall 
I tell you that there have been moments when [ linve 
been tempted to respect him by comparison? No 
one else has so tempted me.”’ 

Perhaps her pride and beauty acted as a slixht 
restraint upon the less refined of the company, «nd 
held them in check. 

The outward demeanour of the guests would 
possibly have surprised respectable Floxhamites, 
who rather expected that the Norford festivities would 
be, after a manner, Bacchanalian orgies, especially 
after supper. 

The gaiety was at its height, and Cicely was look. 
ing on with a wearied air, when she felt something 
touch her elbow timidly, and, turning round, she saw 
that a strange element had introduced itself among 
them, the most incongruous of all elements in such 
au assemblage—the chili, Bebe, who stood looking 
up into her face with earnest admiration and evident 
confidence, 

Of course, the rest saw her too, the next moment; 
and at the discovery of the quaint childish figure, a 
shout of laughter broke forth. 

But Cicely did not laugh, There was in her face 
a suggestion of uncontrollable emotion, a kind of 
startled pain aud surprise. 

*¢ How has she found her way into the room ?’’ she 
said, hurriedly, to Norford. ‘She has no right here. 
Send her away; she ought to be in bed. What do 
her people mean ?”” 

“No, don’t send her away,” cried one of the 
men, ‘Make her talk! Let her stay! ‘This isa 
new sensation.” 

“Send her away !’’ commanded Cicely, in an im- 
patient undertone. 

But Bebe was too sure of her position in the house- 
hold. 

Her familiarity with its master had accustomed her 
to its splendour, and she was not afraid of the litter 
and many faces. 

Her sweet treble piped out clear and distinctly 
above the amused clamour. 

‘“*T came here to find m«ademoiselle,” she said. 
‘I'he pretty mademoiselle, I saw her.” 

Norford laughed in open delight at the bolduess of 
his protegé, 

*« That’s her, all over!’’ he said. ‘ She never for- 
gets nothiu’, She’s took a fancy to you, Cicely, that’s 
plain.” 

“T wanted to see mademoiselle,’’ announced Lebe 
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again. “ She is beautiful, and the pretty beads on her 
neck shine so! I- know who mademoiselle is,” she 
added, nodding her head confidently. 

“Who?” asked Norford, tossing her. a bunch of 
grapes. “ Let’s hear’’ 

“LT know!’ with another nod. ‘Shecisthe sister 
of monsieur. || His -sister.”’ 

A slight laugh broke out round thetable, and died 
out awkwardly. 

A scarlet flush started-to OCicely's cheek, and-then 
paled. 

‘‘ She. is monsicur’s ‘sister,”> repeated the sehild 
‘She came to see monsieur’s house,waad shé@ kissed 
me. And monsieur-¢aid her name was /Cicelie. 
I know. “Mademoiselle, why do “you not: kiss me 
again?” 

Cicely bent and touched her cheek lightly wither 
lips. 

Bebe put both bands. upon -her ‘silken Jap, and 
looked up at her, reassnred. 

“ May I stay?” sho asked. 4 If I may, bwill sing 
for you. I sing for anonsieur often.” 

A sort-of hush fell upon the-eompeny. 

‘The novelty of the situation impressed 'them, and 
something in the look of ‘the vwo faces atithe:head of 
the table. 

“Don’t let her!” .said Jem, in sudden protest. 
“‘ She sings them things they-sing in» chutehes an’ 
—”" with a glance reund, which defied even the 
suggestion of a sneer—* this isn’t a church.” . 

Cicely answered him with a slow, bittersmile. 

‘Nay, don’t stop ber!” ehe- said. °ttuavon’t 
hurt us, nor her, thank Heaven! Let her:think well 
of us, if she will. Sing your hymn; Bebe--even to 
us.” 

Bebe was quite ready. 

, Itvwas her habit tosing to Jem, and/she:knew: no 
ear. 

She had a staid fancy that she must-pay her-fee of 
admission to this enehanted-land ; andso, holding 
her gvapes in ber blouse, and ‘fixing’ her geze ou 
Cicely, she sang, with the veice of a bitd, while dem 
playec nervously with the handle of ‘bis ‘knife;aed 
— leaned her head upon ber hand, aendilis- 
tened, 


O, Dieu ! ma bouche balboretie, 
Ce nom, des anges redoute, 

Un enfant meme est ecoute 
Dans le‘cheeur qui le glorifie. 


Qn dit que ¢’est:toi qui produis 
Les fleurs dont le jardine s¢ pare, 
Et, que sans foi, toujours, avare 
Le verger n'aurait point de puits. 


Donne aux malades lesante 

Au mendicant le pain que'il pleure 
A lorphelin une de meure 

Au prisonnier la liberte. 


Her, bymn finished, Bebe turned her attention ,to 
her grapes, feeling that she had done, all that could 
be required of her. 

She was. a practical little body npon the, whole, with 
a simple appreciation of the good things of life. . She 
turned naturally to Jem, and leaned against his knee, 
enjoyiug her prize at her leisure, and auswering his 
forced smiles with complacence. 

The men and women who had listened.to. her song, 
sat in uneasy.silence for.a few moments. There 
may have been those among them who felt. some long, 
untoucved cord thrill, anew.and strongly, but they 
were not prone to emotional display ;.and, after a 
brief and rather trying, pause, laughter and ,jest 
struggled .to the surface, aud reigned, predeminant. 
It is easier to langh than to weep-always. 

When reaction had fully set in, Bebe was balf- 
forgotten, save by Norford, who had in trath, under- 
stood nothing of her innosent piping, save .its subtle 
thrill and purity. 

*] don’t know what it means,” he, had said,in a 
low voice, to Cicely, “I.never do, unless she tells 
me in ber-wey, but Lknow it goes through a chap 
somehow.” 

Almost before the echo died in the room, Cicely’s 
chair was empty. 

She rose silently, and was gone. before any one but 
Norford was aware of her intention. 

Jem stood, staunchly by his protegé, and Jet her 
amuse herself as. she would, until she was tired. It 
did not take long to tire her: in course of balf an 
hour there wasa significant silence for a few minutes, 
and then the white cap nodded forward until it 
rested on Jem’s knee, and Bebe was asleep. Jem 
stooped gravely, and picked her up. He. carried 


her out of the room, and into the servants’ hall, to 
the great alarm and confusion of the bewildered 
Julie. 


“Sainted mother!”’ exclaimed the latter. ‘I left 
the child asleep hours ago, on the heatth-rug in the 
housekeeper’s room. Mon Dien! how could such a 
calamity have come.about? ‘The wicked one must 


have awakened:.and strayed. away. «Pardon,, mon- 
sieur, @ thousand pardons,” 

“* She’a done no, harm,”?.remarked .Norford, “ Put 
her to bed in,one ofthe, rooms. Don’t.carry: her ont 


|) into:the might air ;’’..and, he.delivered, her, over with 


tendercare and deliberateness. 

Then he went in search of Cicely, but she was mot 
in the house, and it was_not until he weut ont into 
the grouuds that he found her—a white , figure, 
crouching in the darkness and dew, ppon a rustic 
seat, beneath @ tree. 


impatient. 

There was no need to comé,’’ sheisaid ; “ leame 
here to be alene.”’ 

“Tt’s too cold for youy'GQicely,” he vestured. 

* Yes, it’s cold”. ehe .answered. °'** 1 swish /it 
owas Death’scold,” she-added, through her closed 
teeth. 

Feeling bimself unable: to-cope: with’ her ‘mood, 
Norford.-remained: silent. ‘'He+was: something un- 
strung himself, alao. The noise and laughser insidé 
jarred wpon him + heiwished it wasvall over, ard his 
guests had Jeft-him. ' Money,anad power had not 
‘brought: him: all he! had ancied they: would ‘bring, 
Graudeur, in prospective;\had been such plsasanter 
than ite reality, , 

After all, what did these “chaps ” itiside-care: for 
him, when bis wine: was-drunk, and his uppers were 
thirge of the past ? j 


it mentally, the child that lay.asleep+in oneohy his | 
luxurious rooms, had moved ‘him to a -vague'fecling | 
of disgust with his'life and belongings. 

**Cieely,” he-said, slowly, and as‘if questioning 
himself even as bespoke, ‘‘.seems to. me as» welre 
both out of sorts with things in the samewway.” 

She looked up»at him, snd and sweariedly. Shé | 
understood him as few: women-would have done. 

They were very far apart, and yet'they were akin, 
in acertain sense, afterall. 

‘*\No,” she answered, “not quite:in the sameway ! 
Mine’s a bitterer way than your's; Jem ;/it’sawoman’s 


way,” 
(To be Continued.) 
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‘FACETIA, 











“A GOOD JUDGE BOO.” 

BeirrsHt Workman: Well,anyhow Union means 
strength, don’t it ? 

Party (with vast workhouse experience). Well TI 
dunno; I’ve tried often, and I fun’ it just: the 
reverse ! 

»Jupy. 

‘GLASSES AND "Grasses.—“* Why,” said a husband 
to his wife, “are you always looking-in the’ glass?” 
“ Because, my dear, was. the answer,’ *“the-glass I 
look iuto enables me to improve “my persopal 
appearance; the one you look into only degrades’ 
you.” 

Tat Movstacne.—He was a very young man. A 
few stray hairs upon his lip attested the, fact that he 
was engaged in a deadly struggle with e moustache. 
He went into a variety store and said to the 
proprietor : 

“ Have you Charles Reade’s ‘ Lost Heir?’ ”’ 

“No, I haven’t,”’ replied the storekeeper. ‘“*But,” 
he continued, looking.into the young man’s face, 
*T’ve got something that will maks that moustache 
of yours start out like boils in spring-time.” 

His Dicnity.—A ragged and uncouth, alms-asker 
was begging, of pedestrians. yesterday, when a 
pelicomen asked him why he.didn’t go to the poor- 

ouse. 

“Igo to , the, poor-house!” exclaimed, ‘the old 
man. 

“Why,..yes. It would be much better ‘than 
begging.” 

“You keep away from me, sir!’ growléd the 
vagrant. ‘‘A man who,will deliberately adyise me 
to degrade my character, and stain my honour, is, an 
unsafe officer, sir.”’ 

Can’r TELL.--There is some science.a littlemystery> 
and a good deal of uncertainty about the game of 
croquet. The.other day, when a.clergyman made an 
evening callon one of his. congregation and wasinvited 
to play a game, he was only too glad, remarking that 
such social games, served sometimes to place pastor 
aud parishioner on a more friendly footing, Bofore 
the first. gaine was out a, young lady hit him in the 
back with her mallet ; he fell, over an arch, and two 
of the players decided never to darken his church 
again,.on account of his cheating, In the, amidst of 
croquet you can’t tell where you are. 

THE SEVEN WONDERS QF THE SOCIAL WORLD. 


1. A Box of Figs, or a Pottle of Strawberries, with 





the biggest at the bottom. 


She raiged hergélf at ‘his approach, ‘shivering and | 


Somehow, ‘fand a-queer-cravk it was,’as he pnt | 


2. A Railway Guard or Porter,.who will decline to 
take a tip, on the ground, +n .—, are 
rigidly forbidden by the;bye.laws of the Company. 

3. An, advertised. Plein .Cook, whose plainness 
prevents her having any followers. 

4; Your.own Umbpells in its‘stand, after some good 
friend bas horrowed it. 


5. A iReeper,,of a re pm ng-house “who, ' ‘ifs you 

ad eave ucouyhuahoneerhboen — 

must heve y 

7s. A Qostermonger or Cab otehopdefiant of 

a a reer cermenti7y ene ors 

s le 

sy) seme ral of she: Peried who never calls 

things “awiul baws,’’ or telkseboudthe camer: 
. + UMeH. 








“saTisrpactory !’ 

* Mistress.’ “ Well; Jessie amgoing into(Nairne, 
and--willsee your «mother: Gan Luigive,hers any 
maessage from you ?” 4 

‘ Juesie(her tirstsphwe).tiOagdemy geo can’t just 
Say I’m unco-weel Pleasedrwi’ ye ! |’ pt 

CH. 


‘AT: word's, 

Wuata young lady--ways..I'do «so! like«cricket 
matches, ‘they are 30 eats and ‘Lenrqutte denned 
about +9 Bat de'telhane mates ae 

ter'that Wall ; and is itpreullymecsssary: to ree 
eo of sticx fone the bowlers with theinbate.? You 
didn’tkuow I knewseasiuch!about ity mow, aid you ? 
}Dhank -youmommeh, & will,.take,.« dittle more 
pebampagne cup. Navraised pie,thamks—I have got 
.nomelobstensulad.. .Ob,; do; smoke, Iam ,awfuily 
fond of the smoke of acigat in the open air! aad now 
you, muss. tell.me all the ness. 

War gDowagensays-rl.shall centginly keep my 
ambrella,an,dnapiteof shatting,out the view from 
,@, Cargiage-load; behind ,me. realy must ‘think of 
aayselé. inthis hot weather.a litle ! 


old woman to put;upan umbrella,eh? “Can’t be any 
good 10.her,.don’t you.know. © to'think she 
wants to keep her complexion.’ Got novcomplexion 
at all, don’t you know? ‘“Eiagn’t bad one 
I should think, for the last twenmtygears, eh;'don’t 
you know? : 

Wuaran Old School-féllew says.”-€fallo;my boy, 
why it’s you! , Haveu't seen you forwenty: years ! 
“ How fat you’ve.got !' \Why-what asédiwe to odll you ? 
Oh, “Nosey,” to be sure ‘ 

Wat Angelina says.—My dear Edwimyjyow'don’t 
mean to say you were ever cilled’ * Naso!” How you 
have deceived ‘me ! 

Wuar Edwin says.—Hang ‘that fellow! 

Wuata Good Boy says.—My dear father} this iso 
very painful sight! It,grieves me to» sed two-and- 
twenty young men spendipg in» recreation time that 
might be so usefully employed instady ! 

Wuart a Bad Boy says.— Louk bere, didypan) lets 
give.the guvsor the,slip, ‘aid “have: some more 
grub! 


) Wat). Everybody , says.—Oapital way ~to spend 
a.summer’sday pleasantly. 
Pounea. 

Wuy is'‘ keep yoarpowder dry” like a ‘Russian 
town ?—Because it’s a Warsaw. 

‘Fon. 
‘‘ LABOR/ET.LNGENIUM.” 

Lapy: “ Are ithose ithe; hardest boot; brushes you 
have ?’’ : 

SuOPKaarna: **.Ohb,.yes,;-m’! . Fact. is, m’, they're 
generally considered too hard-for..bgots, m’, and are 
vangod by, Jaundresses to scrub gents’shirts and collars, 
m’. They're the hardest brushes made, m’.”’ 

Fun. 
OWRE YOUNG YET. 

Oxp MacSauxviint (geading): ‘ Hech, Becky. 
dinna ye ken the date ? ‘Why, it’s our golden weedin 
We must just hae a pit. celebration wi’ a few 
friends.” y : ! 

Mrs. MacS: ‘‘Na—na, gudeman! Dinna ye 
think it would be’ mair-prudout to wait till our 
next?” 

Fon. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PUTURB ‘GOVERNMENT OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tuart the Academicians do, in fature, be elected by 
the public. At the nearest “ public.” , 

That the Acade'nicians do elect the Associates. 

That tne Associates do elect the Academicians. 

That either do neithery and that.meither,do either. 
(This is optioual.) [ - 

That a Coxanittee of Artists, po a a od 
Associates, be.uppointed to watch over the interests 
of the pl Rey HE that such Committee be sword 
to consider an outsider batter per'se’than an-Acadewy 
man of eith-? class, avd-to see him hanged first. 





SS 


War « Young Dan says.--Beslly too bad of that. 
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That this, Committee do be paid for its services from | 
the Trust Fund of Burlington House, and. that,each 
Committee-man be entitled to the privilege of bring- 
ing in two. or.mere friends.to dunch. | Beer. at all 
hours, and bird’s-eye for‘choice. : 

That several ley figures be elected Academigians, 
Tay, figuzes not, to.be considered la: 


y, magma bers. r 
That lay members be entitled to carry all,abeir |. 


eggs in.ono basket, and-to reckon ‘their cuickens 
acoordingly. : 
That al persone eminent in ‘the world wf. Art. bé 
made ' le tur 
iS Guemene: power, of, not, lesa ban. three 
That the pictures be-rebung once a-month during 
Saag wh img mae 
‘ . ‘ and. n 
in the oan of Sap erertee Committee. -(Vien- 
Thott metobers ofthe'Oourt of Common'Coun- 
cil ba allowed a yoice in,\the-a ment of future 
+ | armamentcadiniattiers Ways ensowaged 
Bhat art crities of tried eireulation be allowed to 
compete for lay:membership. ‘Noprevious knowledge 


req 
That the Lord Mayor, for. the,,time,-heing,.be..ap- 
pointed Vice-President ithe: Gauneil. ; 


That Lord Mayor Cotton..be-madeforlife. (He 
always had e-peaditesiion ‘for art, and a fondness for 


That.MMr. A, J. Beresford, Hope,,M.P.,.heappointed 
Assistant-Chaplain, with the rightof.aaying ‘‘ata- 
v gf? 


jan 
ran sa.pentamisiens, o( Aa, en amendments Tit 

given to, am ci an, amendment 5 
none.of the present-amgpnt of linespace be givenito 
Academicians. ) 

That every Academician be compelled to exhibit 
sixteen pictures. (Agssmoamendment:) Chat no 
Academician. be ed to exhibit at,all.) 

That ten per cent. of the pureheac.money, be 
+ addedsto‘the.fand by? i exhibiting per- 
traits. (As an amendment e pereentages be 
expended in beerand bird’s-eye.) 

An- impudent adventurer .heving: married an 
heiress, » wit remarked! thatthe’ bridegroom's ‘brass 
was, outshone by; the bride’s)tin. 

“Py Scuimny, how dot popeindieside: ages'!”” 
is what a delighted 





languages ! 
elderly? German said- when hi’ 
‘our-yeam@ld son called him a blear-¢eyed son ofa saw 
horse. 

Ir gentlemen persist: im. wegringy such yimmens® 
standing collars, *they ought to attach photograph 
of the ‘ phiz”’,to, the lappete of their coats,.so passers 
by could tell whoare behind the immense harricades 
of fine limen. 


Ar'a large party’ theother.evening, while 4 young 
lady. .was.pleying the, piano, with, peculiar touch, a 
bystander, , * Ldugivestbe.world, for her 
fingers.’’ He was greatly taken aback) by- her xeply 
that he might have the whele hand—for his own. 

Two little girls—each about ten years,old,..and 
each left.in charge. of:a baby: -by.her. mether-—were 
overheard the-other day -by a lady. to-discourse as 
follows : 

“ Jane,.can you tells good story?” 

“Why, Susie. Why ?”’ 

“Cause, if you can, you take your baby,and I'll 
take mine, and-we'll both go-round begging,-and tell 
folks we’re widders, and q starving, and we shall get 
lots of money given to us!”’ 

A DOUBLE, DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Stern Hostess (a0 is giving Private Theatri- 
cals): “ You are verylate; Mr. HitzSmythe. Dhey've 
begun Jong ago!” 

Lancurp* Person oF Importance (who ‘abomi- 
nates that particular form of Entertainment: 
“ What! You don’t mean to say they’re at it still!” 

—Punch, 


SSS 


STATISTICS. 


SSE 


_A RETURN of the revenue for the year 18756 de- 
rived from fermeqted and spirituous liquors has been 
issued, The total is £33,012.192, of which £21,295,663 
is from spirits; £7,654,806 from malt ; £1,753,037 
from wine ; £3,697 from Customs’ duty..on, beer; 
£506,790 from sugar uged. in. brewing ; and. £1,798,199 
irom excise licenses, 

Enpowzp CHanuries.—A.retaroohas been. obtained 
by Parliament from the Charity Commissioners of the 
“general charities” mentioned in the fourteenth 
report of the ‘Commissioners. From a summary 
given at the end of the return, it.appears, that, the 
total gross income of these charities is £616,556. 5s,5d. 
‘The “ objects of foundation or purposes to which the 
tacome is applicable’’ are as follows:—Education, 





£147,839. 116.8d.; apprenticing and advancement, 
| £24,384.98. 9d. ; endowments of clergy, lectures and 
sermons, £35,215, 14s. 6d. ; Church purposes, £1,551 
17s. ; maintenance: of Dissenting :places-of worship 
and their ministers, ° £23,913. 2s/ 114.; -education of 
dissenters £9,281.; public uses, £2;901. 16s. 3d. ; 
support. of almshonegs,.and their inmates, and 

rs, £240,845. .dds.:.0d,; .distribution of 
articles in kind, £804 4s. 7d.; distribution of money, 
| £566, 5a. 8d; generalusesof poor, £26,945. 14s. 1d.; 
medical £180,055, 6s; fid.; loans £886, 10s. “The same 
zeturn. gives-thetatal.eross incomes. of,the, London 
endowed hospitals and:ether institutions as follows :— 
St. Barthelomew’s ‘e909 PRR CeMP eb and 
. the Samanitan Fund, £397, 148. 6d.; the Charterhouse, 
£80,656) 00.1 1d.;, Chriat’s Hospital, £53, 110. 19s. 3d. 
(exclusive of-sevesal charities under:Ahe management 
ot ‘the governors); King | Edwerd’s School, formerly 
the Bridewell Hospita}; £8,634,5s. fBechlem Hospital, 
£16,818, ,7s.,.4d.;,.. and .. fonndation \.for inguxable 
patients, £7,314. 5euckd. 5B. Thomas's; Hospital, 
£39,832. 2s, 6d ©The ‘Bonndling Hospital, 
£11,465..98, 11d. (exclusive of he Benevolent: Fund 
£148...4s.. .8¢.,,and the vWhatley Fund, £22, Ais.) 
Guy’s | Hospital,,,£40,662,,.4s, 10d.; St. -Katherine’s 
Hospital<66;031.1(10s...4d, ; 28t. Panl’s Schools, 
£11 264. 163.10d4 St. Lake's Hospital, £4)476.48. 74; 
There is also in the return a jist of forty charities 
under the Corpoxation, of London. 


TURNING, A, GORNER. 
Turning a,corner !., A hazardous thing ; 
Easy, perhaps, to a bird onthe wing ; 

But to poor mortals, shortsighted and sash, 
Eager for business, or cutting adash, 
Subject to blaste from .a merciless olime, 
Coming velocipedesyracing onitime, 
Runaway horses, or anything brisk, 
Turping a corner ig running a riak. 

Turning corner in.trade often brings 

Man iface to face: with. the, most:stubborn 


_ things— 
Facts never thought of, till,rushing on, fast 
Rounding the sharp point, he gets the full 


blast, 
North winds or: Sonth windy as;fertune may 
b 


ow 

Making or marring his prospects below ;_ 

Tradesmen within, or, tired jtuaveller:with- 
out, p 

Turning a corner ,is faging.a doubt! 


Turning a corner! + Oby maiden, beware ! 
Time, the great artist, may silver your 


hair, 
Carve. the deep wrinkles, and dim the bright 
eye! 





Look to. your’“ehances,”’ and choose, ere 
they fly— 

Choose, and “ despise not ‘the day of small 
things ;” 


Time is no laggardjand uses his wings, 
Let not ambition and pride prove a snare— 
Turning a corner, ob, maidens beware! 


,Zurning a corner,in life, to us.4ll, 
)Rich,,.and the.poor, and the great, and the 
emall, 
‘Whether we tarry or hasten, our pace 
Alters our prospects, in changing our base— 
; Often. in home life, or business, or purse— 
«Proving a blessing,.or proving a curse ; 
Look to it, travellers and pilgrims en route, 
Turning a corner is facing a doubt ! acai 





ca ——— 


‘GEMS. 





«PLEASURE is towwomen what tho, sun is to the 
‘flower; if moderately enjoyed, it. heautifics, it. re- 
freshes, and it improves ; if immoderately, it withers, 
desolates, and destroys. 

PowER will intoxicate the best hearts.as. wine|the 
strongest heads. Neman is: wise,enough or good 
enough to be trusted with unlimited. power ; for what- 
ever qualifications he may have eyjinced to-entitle 
him to the possession of such a dangerous privilege, 
“yet, when, possessed,.others can no.longer answer for 
him, because he can no longer answer. for. himself. 

« Sucu is the complaint.of almost all men who con- 
sider existence in reference to the use they do make 
of it, and not to that which they ought to make. It 
is indeed short, if it be only computed by its agree- 
able, moments. Ifall the hours.passed in pleasure 


“were collected together a life of a great. number of 
years-would scarcely furnish one of a few weeks. 





Ir is far from being truco, inthe progress of know- 
ledge, that after every failure wo must recommenco 
from the beginning. Every failure is a step to 
success ; every deteetionof what is false directs us 
towaids what is true; every trial exhausts some 
tempting from.error. . Not onlyso; butscarcely any 
attempt isentinely afeilure ; scarcely any theery, the 
result ofsteady though teis altegetherfalse;no tempt- 





“imto the. batter ‘then’ fry, in very hot lard 


ing form of terror-is withoutsome latentioharm de- 
rived from truth. 








HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES. 


Domestic: Yeast.—Bpikone pound ofgeodiour, a 
quarter of a pound of jbrewn sugar, and, alittle, salt, 
in two gallong,of water, for one: hour. ' (When: milk 
warm, bottlezitgand gork. it’ close. ; It will be fit for 
use sin twentysfour, howrs.. Que pint.of this yeast 
will make eighteen pqunds of bread. 

* Poraro’ YRast.—Boil threo. large,potatoes, and 
mash them fine ;,stir into them one cup of flour, oné 
tablespoonfud ofssalt, one-tablespoonful brown, sugar, 
one quartiof ibeihing water, then, add a cup.of weast 
when “the mixture jis} lukewarm. Wireny well 
fermented,.cork,tigh tly,.and.keep.in a cool place. A 
tablespoonful to a small loaf of bread. fl : 

yApeis’ Frepregs--+Meke a thick, batter sith six 
well-beaten eggs, a pint of milk,a little powdered 
nutmeg, a glass of~brandy, and fine flour enough to 


pMake arty of shhe apquisite, eonsistemey.. Slice some 


good dressing apples into rounds, and dip eachypiece 
pover & 
quick fire." The lay djshould. smoke before the fritters 
are put in, otherwise. they,will, not ba,.of, good 


ealour. 


Sun-BurN.+We.mot only -includs freckles; under 
this head, but‘alse' these larger brown: patehes: which 
likewise arise from.ex posure. to the direct.rays.of tho 
sun,and those large dusky patches which.are,very 
similar in appearanceybut oceumon other parts of the 
surface of: tho: body,.and. are -eonstantly covered. 
Solutions-of-white ‘vitriol and precipitated sulphur 
have been efficacionsly, used. .A,more simple remedy 
is a» lotion of alooheh inxits pwre«state,.or, diluted 
‘with. 80.0 distilledowater,ov with the addition of a 
few drops of. hyd (Prussian) acid, ifithe skin 
be-at all irritable. “The spots may even be dabbed 
two.or times a,day, withthe, dilpted mineral. acids, 
in,the proportion of, about, a drachm,of .the;ssrong 
sulphuric. acid »to a“pimt, of water, .or -the.game 
quantity of muriatic acid to half -s-pint.: A selution 
of perchloride of mexeury (corrosive sublimate) in 
the emulsion,of bitter almonds,,in, the proportion of 
one grain of the salt.and six, fluid qunees, of the 
emulsion, will-be found :efficacious. 





MISOELLANEOUS. 


a 


Ir is stated,that orders have been issued ‘at. Gib- 
raltar recalling all officers on leave, .and that. very 
active warpreparations are. being made there. 

A BRONZBtatue of Lord Byron is: to-be erected in 
tiie Green Park, opposite the house where he wrote 
“The Siege of Corinth.’’ 

A MAN, who had falsely used the.title.of ,doetor of 
mediciuesnd surgeon, bas. been prosecuted for this 
offence at ‘the inytance of 'the’Kast London Medical 
Protection’ Associstion, and fined by the’ Thames 
police magistrate £20, and £2 4s. 6d. costs. 

Tux Buxyan Gares.—At Bedford, recently, a 
pair of ayassive bronze gates, cantaining ten bas- 
reliefs of scenes from the Pilgrim’s Progress,” was 
presented to the ‘Bunyan Church and congregation, 
by ‘Mrs, Hebson, the wife of the Mayor of Bedford. 
+ ape were voted to the Duke of Bedford for his 
gift. 

‘Tus French, papers give:the following analysis of 
the nationslities of contributors to the Salon :—- 
Italians, 64 ; Belgians, 65 ;, Duteh, 22; English, 24; 
Danes, 17} Amerigans,#8;.Spaniards, 19 ; Germans, 
18; Amsttians, 20 ;.Seiss, 37; Swedes, 15; » Poles, 
14; Russians, 21; Portuguese, 2; Turks, 2 :'Greeks, 
3; Egyptians, 1. 

GRAVEL WaLks.—The destruction of.worms and 
ingects, by thouse.of salt, is aneffectual preservative 
of ‘the beauty. of gravel walks. ‘Where worms riso 
much in the morning, strew a moderate quantity of 
salt over night, if the weather be dry, When. your 
trees or borders are. out of crop,strew salt on them 
to destroy the nests of inseets,&c. Insects in old 
walls mig bt be destroyed with salt brine and a syringe. 
On the rouzh trunks of old trees, the samo liquid may 
destroy sowe eggs lodged therein in autnwin, or larv:e 
in spring ;, also.it may be tried in destroying cater- 
pillars, though in some eases salt: itself is to be pre- 
ferred. 

Ir is intentled to erect a monument to the memory 





of, the late Francois Deak at Buda-Pesth. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





- Frep.—Fourteen is the age for entry into the Royal 
avy. 

A Loypors Gir..—The writing is very indifferent in re- 
gularity of style and would not be considered written 
with sufficient care for a position inany business. If you 
desire a position of medical nurse, you can do so by 
spplication to a training school, which are in connection 
with most of the hospit«ls in the metropolis. 

Many J. H.—It would be avery imprudent act todo 
no engagement having been recognised by your family. 
And you appear not to be on visiting terms as a friend of 
his family. 

Rosk.—There is a list kept at the Civil Service Offices 
of tiose who are in receipt of pensions, but we do not 
know Whether you can obtain the address of any of the 
recipients, 

FreDicus may meet with what he requires by applying 
to some theatrical avents in town or country. 

F. F,—What is called a squint, or cast in the eye, may 
be cured without an operation. Wear over the eye small 

teboard funnels, fastened cn like a pair of spectacles, 
be eye that squiuts must look through the funnel, or 

not be able see at all. In its efforts to see it will gradu- 
ally lose the cast; in fact, will be obliged to educate it- 
‘self to look straight, just asa raw recruit is drilled to 
walk like a soldier, 

Epwarp Dar Line was certainly a little too premature. 
A lady should never show herself too eager to win the 
affections of a gentleman; things too cheaply purchased 

‘are never properly appreciated. It is the sume with 
gentlemen; they value those ladies the most who vive 
them the most trouble to win, Love at first sight is 
never a lasting love, so you caunot be surprised if the 
gentleman has changed his mind; if he wished to con- 
tinue the correspondence, he would have answered your 
last letter. The proper course for you to take is to write 
for the return of your cartc-de-visite, 

J. C.—Brigham Young was born at Whittingham, Ver- 
mont, June 1, 1801, and was the son of a farmer who had 
served in the Revolutionary War. He joined the Mor- 
mons at Rutland, Ohio, about 1832, and was made an 
elaer soon after, and in 1835 was appointed one of the 
tweive apostles sent out to preach the new doctrine. He 
succeeded Joseph Smith as the head of the sect in 184, 
the latter having been killed by a mob while in jail at 
‘Carthage, Mo, 

Janr.—Yes, crimping the hair is going out of fashion ; 
but you are mistaken if you fancy it is only a modern 
practice. Eveu the Romans used crisping-irons, which, 
however, were not like ours, being merely like large 
skewers, round which the hair was turned. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century our ancestors curled their 
hair with these, bound it with fillets or ribbons, and 
went abroad without bats to show it. 

Harkey wants to know what he shall do to muke him- 
self more agreeable to the ladies, as itisthe height of his 
ambition to be a “ladies' man.” Every gentleman 
should certainly be as polite and obliging to his lady 
friends as possible; but we can’t say that we think your 
ambition a very laudable one. Let us just whisper in your 
ear that the so-called “ ladies’ men” are seldom popular 
with women possessing any brains, and that, with the 
well-known perversity of their sex, la:iies generally pre- 
fer the gentlemen opposite to the kind which y. u are so 
desirous of copying. Just relinquish this ambition of 
yours. 

Du nap M.—If you had looked through our back num- 
bers, you would have found several recipes for promoting 
the erowth of the hair. ‘I'ry this one: mix equal parts 
of olive oil and spirits of rosemary, adding a few drops 
of oilof uutmug. Apply to the hair every night, and it 
wil) gradually iucrease in strength and growth, 

JuLivs.—What rubbish to tell us that your heart is 
broken! If you had said that your head was cracked, we 
would have belicved you. A month heuce you will have 
forgotten all about her. 

Anxa L,, three years ago. engaged to a fair gentleman ; 
but, owing to her love of flirting, they were separated, 


ment may be nothing stronger than a tender recollection, 
Anna must ex»mine her own heart well, and decide for 
herself. The fair gentleman not having sought a recone 
ciliation for three years, may be said to have long ago 
cansed to have any regard for her. See what flirting 
endsin! The dark gentleman beiug in love, Anna must 
consider whether it would not be better to tell him 
everything. He may prove generous—if so, Anna is 
——— to return his love before the honeymoon has 
wan ° 

Corxstaxce.—It is not only a breach of etiquette of 
courtship, but unmanly and indecorous of an engag 
young gentleman to correspond with other young ladies, 
other than relatives, or to be seen frequently in public 
with them. An engaged bachelor has voluntarily re- 
signed all the special privileges he enjoyed when wan- 
dering through society like another Cale 

A PgxPisxep Bor.—Your letter has interested us. 
You are evidently a boy of superior abilities, and of a 
naturally good disposition. ‘ell your employer the 
exact truth about your past career, and what ivfluence 
led rou into it. econ mind the persecution of your 
relations, Avoid them; do your duty faithfully; go to 
church on Sundays; associate with good people; study 
useful books as you havé opportunity, and you will be 
successful, useful and respectable. ( 

A. M.—Stick to your business and do not permit your- 
self to be drawn of by seeming prospects to make bril- 
liant speculations, One reverse Would sweep away every- 
thing yon have; and worse than that, it might leave you 
restless. rec less and incapable of honest industry. ‘lhe 
moral effect of indulgence in illegitimate speculation 1s 
worse than pecuniary disaster; for it too often leaves a 
man a@ mere wreck upon the current of life, floating help- 
lessly hither and thither, until he plunges into the vor- 
tex of destruction and is seen and heard of no more. 


THE EAGLE AND THE COCK, 


An Eagle, once upon a time, 

Descended from his realm sublime 
Among the clouds and mountaiu-heights, 
And, flying earthward, soon alights 
Upon a peasant’s cottage, thence, 

He drops upon the barn-yard fence, 
And, at his leisure, views the race 

Of common poultry in the place. 

What could he want—the haughty king, 
So keen of sight, so stroug of wing. 
‘Tis certain, no State affair 

Could have brought him there. 

No! ‘twas his whim ; and human kings 
Have done the like capricious things, 
“Is that,”—exclaimed a strutting Cock, 
Gloncing with pride among the flock 
$ thrifty wives)—“ is that the bird 
Of which we ali so much have heard ? 
Is that the sovereigu of our race, 
Who stares Apollo in the fuce— 
The Eagle whom no mun can tame? 
I wonder whence he gets his fawe ? 
Don’t we possess, as well as he, 
Two wings to fly, two eyes to see, 
Two iegs to waik ?—Were I to try, 
By Jove! I fancy I couli fly ~ 

(The distance is not so immense) 
To where he sits upon the tence!” 
Such words as these at length provoke 
The royal bird, and thus he spoke: 

“ Equal to me ?—'tis very true 

When I degrade myself to you, 
Now follow, with your eyes, at least |” 
With that the haughty monarch ceased 
From farther speech ; but at the word 
Uv flew the grand, imperial bird ; 
Away, away he wings his flight, 

And soon in clouds is lost to sight! 

1 ENVOI 


The Engle and the Cock 
Suggest the Poet, and the herd 
Of poetasters—who would fly 
On equal pinions to the sky! J. G. 8. 

Lity Date, twenty, talland graceful, blue eyes, light 
brown hair, good tempered, fond of home, would like to 
correspoud with a young man between twenty-threo 
and twenty-six, who qmust be tall, good looking, good 
tempered, steady, and fond of home, 

Wiciram and Epwin, two buglers, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies about twenty, witha view 
to matrimony. They are both tall and considered good 
looking. 

VaLENTIN&, a lawyer'sclerk, nineteen, medium height, 
fair, blue eyes, cousidered good looking, fond of music 
and dancing, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about seventeen or eighteen, of a kind and loving dis- 

osit1ion, 

“4 Lottie W., eighteen, considered good looking, of a 
loving disposition, thoroughly domesticated, and fond of 
home, wishes to correspond witha respectable young 
man, 

skssiE and Erra, two friends, wish to correspond 
with two young gentlemen about twenty-two, with a 
view to matrimony. Bessie is tall, rather fair, good 
complexion. Etta is rather short, dark hair and eyes, 
Both are thoroughly domesticated, have loving hearts, 
but no money. 

ANNIE, twenty-seven. medium height, wishes to corre- 
spond with a gentleman between twenty-seven and 
thirty-four. 

Beatrice HL, nineteen, tall, considered good looking, 
would like to correspond witha young gentleman, must 
be of a loving disposition, fond of home, and have a 
little money. 

Erues. and Lipa, twosisters, fond of home and music, 
very domesticated, will have 1,000/. euch when of age, 
wish to correspond with two tall youny gentlemen, with 
a view to matrimony, Ethel is nineteen, a brunette ; 
Linda eihteen, and a blonde, 

Anice I, would hie to correspond with a dark young 
genticuan, with a view to matrimony ; respondent must 





and heve not spoken to exch other since. Now she has 
an offer from s dark gentlewan; would it be right for 
ber to accept bin. Koowiny all the time the fair yentle- 
miniu was the oe she realiy loved? A delicate question 
todecile, To eacer the marriage state with a falsehood 
biistecing the tongue is ene of the sure Ways to misery, 
iiut is Auna quite convinced that her former atlection 
ull curvives? After a lapse of three years, the senti- ; 


be nbout twenty-one, of a loving disposition, rather tall, 


Saran would like to correspond with a steady, re- 
spectable young man about thirty, with a view to ma- 
trimony. 

Samu, thirty-four, medium height. wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady of amiable disposition, with a 
view to matrimony, 

Rory, twenty-four, tall, dark, a tradesman, wishes to 
correspond with a tall, dark young lady about twenty- 


one. 

Livy and Ross, two sisters, wish to correspond with 
two pectable young gent! Lily is nineteen, 
tall, fair; very pretty. Rose is eighteen, co 
very handsome. 

Harry H., tall, fair, good looking, would like to corre- 
spond with a young lady between twenty and thirty, 
with a view to matrimony; respondent must be good 
looking and in a good position. 

Jamrs L. H., holding a respectable position on the 
railway, medium height, fair, gray eyes, fond of home, 
wishes to correspond with a young woman of a loving 
disposition. 

Hazer T., a painter in the Royal Navy, would like to 
correspond with a young lady, with a view to matri- 
mony; respo t must be between twenty and twenty- 
four, fond of home aud children, of a loving disposition, 

Ctiinxer Jim and Tarruart Tom; two seamen in the 
Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two young 
women about ni or t y. They are both 
twenty-one, mediuw height, blue eyes, 

Bos, nineteen, medium height, fair, considered good 
looking, would like to correspoud with a with a well 
educated young lady, of a kind and loving disposition, 
with a view to matrimony. 

HEvenN, eighteen, dark complexion, tall and stylish, 
brown eyes, black hair. considered handsome, wishes to 
correspond with a dark gentleman. 

NE.iiz, medium height, considered good looking, 
brown hair and blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a 
dark gentleman. ‘ 

Eyton, a seaman in the Royal Navy, medium height, 
would like to correspond with a very respectable youug 








z. P., seaman in the Royal Navy, twenty, medium 
— wishes to correspond with a young lady anout 
wenty, 


Communications R&CEIVED ; 


Rowacp is responded to by—Neilie, who thinks she is 
all he requires. 

A. B, C. by—Melnotte, fair, a widower without chil- 
dren, and of independent fortune, 

Barargp by—Nellie, twenty-five, tall, dark, and of a 
loving disposition. 

Ropsear by—Ada, eighteen, tall, auburn hair, very 
loving and good tempered, and thinks she is all he re- 
quires. 

Hanax by—Emma, eighteen, tall, fair, amiable, con- 
sidered good looking, PLM ° 

Cauizr by—Cris, in business, and thinks he is all she 


uires. 
MILY by—A. G- 
Roseat, by—Gipsy Girl, tall, very graceful, black hair, 
hazel eyes, con: very good looking. 


sidered 
W. G, by—Fair Nelly, medium height, fair hair, blue 
eyes, and twenty-two. 

Maur Anus H. by—John S., in receipt of a good pri- 
vate income, 

Outve by—W. J., & seaman in the Royal Navy, 
twenty-three, medium height, considered good looking, 
thoroughly respectable. 

Caxike by—Beaumont; twenty-five, fair complexion, 
tall, ina ——— business of his own, and things he is 


req " 

Reapr-asour by —Only Daughter, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, highly respectable, and has a good nome of 
her own. 

Wivitam M, by—Marie D., medium height, fair, of o 
loving disposition, fond of home, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated. ’ 

CuL-pe-sac by—Alice D., twenty, medium height, 
black hair aud eyes, fair complexion, rather pretty, well 
educated, very fond of cnildreu, fond of music und 
dancing. 

Bosurr by—Neene, nineteen, medium height, fair com. 
plexion, blue eyes, dark browa hair, considered very 
good looking, of a very loving and affectionate disposi- 
tion, 
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